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f—& CHANGING FEUDALISM OF THE MIDDLE AGES} 


: On a general view of English history, the Middle Ages tend to 
ecome foreshortened. They were marked, in England at least, 
by few of those revolutions in thought or politics which have 
sasionally given a new direction to national life. Between the 
ole venth and fifteenth centuries there is no English statesman who 
a ef known with any approach to intimacy. The highly 
d legal system which is the greatest intellectual achieve- 
cs of the period in England came into being gradually, and 
hrough a succession of technical innovations which in themselves 
form a sufficient field for a specialist’s study. The great social 
ages of the time, such as the slow dissolution of the manorial 
e economy, resulted from an infinite number of local experiments 
ened by conditions which varied from place to place. Above 
all, the new culture and political self-consciousness of England in 
the sixteenth century have inevitably aroused interest in the life 
sand thought of the previous age ; so that to those who are not con- 
‘serned with medieval civilisation for its own sake the fourteenth 
mand fifteenth centuries commonly stand for the Middle Ages in 
general. 
:. In particular there is much to suggest that the general character 
"of the English aristocracy had changed little between the eleventh 
"and fifteenth centuries. At the close of the Middle Ages, the 
me of tenure which the Conqueror had introduced into 
and still governed the legal relationship between the barons 
sand the king. The baronage was still essentially a military class. 
the surface, the disorders of the fifteenth century resemble 
Daronial risings against earlier kings. It has often been main- 
“tained that throughout the Middle Ages the interests of the Crown 
ind the Baronage were fundamentally divergent, and that there 
| @xisted from the beginning a baronial tendency towards separatism 
hich was only ended by Tudor centralisation. Henry VII can 
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easily be made to appear as the completer of a work which 
Edward I had left unfinished. 

It is only when this history has been considered for a time from 
the baronial standpoint that the changes which came over the 
baronage in this period begin to appear. Between the eleventh 
and fifteenth centuries, a congeries of knights and barons pre- 
cariously established in a conquered country had been transformed 
into a highly self-conscious aristocracy, punctilious in regard to 
questions of rank and precedence. In the course of the fourteenth 
century a Court of Chivalry for pleas involving questions of military 
honour and social position had been developed from the simple 
jurisdiction of the king’s constable and marshal. The science of 
heraldry had arisen to provide an indication of birth and standing, 
and long and expensive pleas were held to establish a man’s right 
to a particular coat of arms. Between 1385 and 1389, scores of 
witnesses, of every degree from John of Gaunt to Geoffrey Chaucer, 
gave evidence on the question whether Sir Richard Scrope or 
Sir Robert Grosvenor had a better right to the arms “ Azure, a 
bend or.” In 1417 Sir Edward Hastings went into imprisonment, 
apparently for life, rather than pay the costs in a suit which 
refused him the right to bear the undifferenced arms of his family. 
Nothing of all this elaborate science would have been understood 
by the Conqueror or any of his companions. The first armorial 
coat on an English seal—and nothing earlier seems to have been 
found in France—comes from the reign of Stephen, when the 
chequers of Waleran, count of Meulan and lord of Worcester, are 
closely followed by the chevrons of Clare. 

The reality of which heraldry was the symbol consisted of an 
intricate series of family relationships which knit together the whole 
aristocratic body. A gentleman’s influence in his own country 
or in the state depended far less on his own pedigree than on the 
connections which his ancestors had been able to establish with 
families of equal or higher rank. As aclass, the knights and barons 
of the Middle Ages were practical men of affairs, alert to possi- 
bilities of advancement and ready to take risks for it. In the 
aggregate it is possible that a considerable number of fifteenth- 
century gentlemen were holding lands which had descended to 
them in the male line from an ancestor enfeoffed under William I. 
The extreme difficulty of tracing a pedigree back to the Con- 
queror’s reign is due less to the extinction of families than to the 
fact that the earliest enfeoffments were made verbally, and without 
any permanent record. On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
the families which were most successful in preserving themselves 
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and their estates belonged to the lower ranks of the aristocracy. 
Very few of the great families of Norman England survived in 
power into the fifteenth century. Now and then, men of ancient 
Norman descent rose to influence under the Lancastrian or Yorkist 
Francis lord Lovel, chamberlain of the household to 
Richard III, was descended in the male line from a family which 
had been distinguished in Normandy before the conquest of 
England. But in England itself his ancestors had been com- 
paratively unimportant people before the reign of Edward I, and 
his own importance was due to the baronies which he had inherited 
in the female line and to his friendship with Richard III while 
duke of Gloucester. John de Vere, earl of Oxford, is the one 
prominent figure in the Wars of the Roses who could have proved 
male descent from a great family of the Conqueror’s time, and 
more than one great lord of the fifteenth century represented the 
male line of an Anglo-Saxon gentleman. Ralf lord Cromwell, 
Lord Treasurer of England under Henry VI, whose castle of 
Tattershall is an outstanding illustration of baronial magnificence, 
owed his name to his descent from Aldene of Cromwell, one of the 
few Englishmen allowed to hold land in Nottinghamshire immedi- 
ately of the Conqueror. And it is one of the ironies of English 
history that Richard Neville earl of Warwick, who for a time could 
dethrone or bring back the Conqueror’s descendants at his 
pleasure, was descended in the male line from an Anglo-Danish 
Northumbrian thegn, Dolfin son of Uhtred, who received Stain- 
dropshire from the prior of Durham in the reign of Henry I. 
Questions of descent and family relationship, which are often 
regarded as of antiquarian rather than historical interest, were 
living issues to every medieval baron, and their study is essential 
for any understanding of the changes which came over the baron- 
age in the Middle Ages. In particular, it is only when a long series 
of family histories has been followed out in detail that the influence 
of the crown on the history of the baronage begins to appear. A 
very considerable number of the great families of the later Middle 
Ages owed their position directly to services rendered by one or 
more ancestors to the king. The Bassets, for example, whose 
name only occurs five times in Domesday Book, and then in 
inconspicuous positions, had produced three separate baronial 
lines by the end of the thirteenth century, and at the present time 
no other feudal name is attached to so many English villages. 
Their fortunes were founded by service in the court and exchequer 
of Henry I. The king’s service was hard, but its rewards might 


be great. Before the end of the twelfth century, two royal 
u2 
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ministers of modest descent had received earldoms. The king’s 
minister was at his side when forfeited estates were to be granted 
out, and he was an obvious custodian of infant heirs and of 
escheated lands. Above all, his position enabled him to treat 
effectively with the king for marriages which would bring baronial 
inheritances into his family. The prosperity of a medieval family 
always turned in the last resort on its success in marriage, and no 
one was so well placed as the king’s friend or minister for the 
financial negotiations with the king which always followed when 
a baronial house ended in heiresses. The king’s right to dispose 
of his tenant’s heir in marriage, so long as she were not given to 
one grotesquely her inferior, would not have been contested by 
any lord in the land; and the ministerial element in the later 
medieval baronage owed its origin to the ere of strictly 
feudal principles. 

Before the end of the thirteenth century the! families whose 
names recall the age of the Norman Conquest have begun to 
appear as survivals from an older order of society. Many of the 
greatest Anglo-Norman families had come to an 
ordinary chances of life. Nevertheless, the 


Within thirty years of the Conqueror’s death, two risings against 
William Rufus, the formidable rebellion of count Robert of 
Belléme, and the plots of various individuals against Henry I had 
led to radical changes in feudal society. As early as 1088, the 
forfeiture of Robert count of Mortain, the greatest of English 
lords, made possible the rise of many families destined to play an 
important part in later history. Henry I was able to dispose of 
many important fiefs at his pleasure—great houses like Albini of 
Arundel and Mowbray of Thirsk owed almost everything to him— 
and the civil war of Stephen’s reign ruined men of every rank. 
Under Henry II, the families of the Norman settlement were still 
dominant in English feudal society, but formidable rivals had 
already begun to appear. 

Rebellion and the threat of rebellion continue to interrupt the 
course of history for a hundred and fifty years after Henry’s death. 
Between the Norman Conquest and the accession of Edward I 
there were only two periods when general peace was maintained in 
England for thirty consecutive years—the central and later years of 
Henry I and the interval between the siege of Bedford in 1224 and 
the outbreak of the Barons’ War. Rebellion was imminent more 
than once in the reign of Edward I; and the formidable rising of 
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1322 was only the climax of a state of general unrest and insecurity. 
It was not until the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War had 
united the king and the mass of the baronage in a common 
adventure that the danger of a baronial revolt was lifted for a 
complete half-century. The reign of Edward III, which marks in 
many ways the beginning of modern English history, marks in 
particular the beginning of a time in which the ambitions of 
individual nobles are ineffective against the crown unless they are 
associated with general political disaffection. It was popular 
apprehension as to the tendencies of Richard II’s government 
which finally carried Henry duke of Lancaster to the throne. 
And no mere group of barons, however powerful, could have 
overthrown the government of Henry VI had it not been dis- 
credited by the loss of the king’s dominions in France. 

This succession of revolts has done much to create the myth of 
a perpetual opposition between the Baronage and the Crown. In 
reality, very few of these rebellions were caused by any force so 
massive as consciousness of class interests. Most of them repre- 
sent the elementary instincts of simple-minded men—loyalty to a 
dead king’s eldest son, a great lord’s fear of an unfriendly king, 
sympathy with a king’s sons held back from power, ambition for 
great place. It is not until the thirteenth century that motives 
which may properly be called political enter into a baronial revolt. 
The idea which lay behind the rising of 1215—the existence of a 
body of custom, a complex of social understandings, which the 
king may be compelled to observe—first gave a general character 
to conflicts between king and baronage. Through the victory of 
this idea, a new importance and in a sense a new responsibility 
became attached to the men whom the king used for his judicial, 
financial and executive business. The baronial rising of 1258, 
of which one principal object was the control of the greater offices 
of state, was a tribute to their new significance. By the end of the 
century, these departments, which in 1200 were still imperfectly 
detached from the unspecialised Curia Regis, had developed a 
solidarity and conservatism which gave their action a consistency 
unaffected by minor changes of personnel. The struggle between 
the barons and the king for the control of these formidable instru- 
ments of government, the king’s development of his household 
organisation as a counterpoise to the older departments of state, 
and the consequent baronial attempts to control the royal house- 
hold, form what is perhaps the central thread of constitutional 
history between the reigns of Henry III and Richard II. 

The consolidation of the great departments of state had an 
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important effect on the general relationship between the king and 
his barons. The original settlement of England after the Norman 
Conquest had demanded the intimate association of the king and 
his leading tenants in chief. Men of the highest rank had been 
constant in attendance at the Conqueror’s mobile court ; they had 
commanded the garrisons of his castles, presided over important 
pleas on his behalf, and controlled local administration in the 
shires. Under the Conqueror’s sons, new men, spending their 
whole lives in the king’s service, take over much of the administra- 
tive work which had formerly been in aristocratic hands, and the 
king tends to reserve the greatest men for the greatest occasions. 
Nevertheless, throughout the twelfth century the co-operation 
of the great lords remained essential for the government as well 
as the defence of the land. Feudal magnates of the first import- 
ance from time to time reinforce the king’s central court of justice 
and finance at Westminster, and even go on circuit as justices 
in eyre. In the very critical years following the accession of 
Henry II, Robert earl of Leicester, lord of an honour comprising 
more than one hundred knights’ fees and a member of the most 
ancient Norman nobility, was the head of the whole government 
of England. Richard de Lucy, earl Robert’s colleague and 
successor, was lord of Ongar and one of the chief feudal magnates 
of the eastern counties. For more than a century after this 
period, men of high rank continue to serve as itinerant justices, 
on special commissions, and, though more rarely, in the courts at 
Westminster. It was only by slow degrees that the central 
administration of justice became reserved to the professional 
expert. 

The process by which this came about at last represented only 
one aspect of a wider change. By the early part of the fourteenth 
century there remained little vitality in the complex of rights and 
duties which had originally united the barons and the king. Asa 
class, the barons had come to stand outside the routine of govern- 
ment. The king still needed their help in his wars, but Edward I 
was the last king to use the feudal army systematically as the 
basis of his military organisation. The last scutage was imposed 
in 1337, but never paid, and in 1385, after a long interval, the 
feudal army was summoned for the last time. Even in the 
military sphere, the duty of a subject to his sovereign was coming 
to replace the loyalty of a man to his lord, and the military aid 
which later medieval kings demanded from their barons was based 
on allegiance, not tenure. The feudal structure of society remained 
unshaken; and until the seventeenth century rights and pay- 
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ments which had once expressed such realities as the tenant’s 
obligation to help his lord and the lord’s obligation to protect and 
educate his tenant’s heir survived as the basis of an elaborate 
fiscal system. But the feudalism of the later Middle Ages was a 
scheme of tenure rather than a form of social organisation, and 
much of the confusion of this period is due to the co-existence of a 
tenurial system which had lost its significance with ideas which 
were bringing the modern state into being. 

One fundamental obligation still rested on the barons of the 
later Middle Ages—the duty of giving advice to the king whenever 
he might choose to ask for it. It was appropriate that this duty 
should survive, for in an earlier age the ability to give advice to a 
lord had been the distinctive quality of a baron. The barons of 
the Norman period are men of birth and position, familiar with 
the management of estates and the control of military tenants. 
Their knowledge of affairs distinguishes them from the general body 
of knights, whose only experience is in war, and whose advice will 
often be short-sighted and rash. The barons of a great lord, 
whether a king or other magnate, form a standing court of peers, 
able to give judgment on pleas arising among themselves, and, 
since the greater can always judge the less, among the smaller men 
who hold land of their lord’s fee. They are their lord’s natural 
counsellors, familiar with the details of family history in which 
the seeds of dispute commonly lay, and acquainted by experience 
with the customs which prevailed in their own feudal sphere. 
They form a very real check upon any impulsive action into which 
their lord may be moved by ambition or mere restlessness, for it 
is only through them that their lord can realise the military 
resources of his honour. 

By the early thirteenth century the word baron was virtually 
reserved for tenants in chief of the king and the magnates of 
certain franchises such as the bishopric of Durham and the 
earldom of Chester. It could not be defined, for it was only a 
term of social currency, and the men to whom it was applied 
differed widely from one another in property and power. All of 
them, however, were men of considerable possessions, and the 
distinction between the barony, which still meant essentially the 
group of fees held of a single baron, and the fee of a simple knight 
had important consequences when one of these military estates 
came by death to a new holder. Until 1215, when Magna Carta 
fixed £100 as the sum to be paid by a baron’s heir on succession 
to his inheritance, the payment on this occasion had depended on 
the king’s pleasure. Before, as after the granting of Magna Carta, 
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the “relief ’’ on succession to a knight’s fee was a uniform 
hundred shillings. In the thirteenth century the legal classifica. 
tion of military society never advanced beyond this very arbitrary 
distinction. Magna Carta recognised, indeed, the inequality ai 
the baronage by demanding that the greater barons should receive 
an individual summons to councils held for the purpose of assessing 
an aid or a scutage. But no attempt was made to draw a line 
between the greater and lesser barons, and the demand itself wag 
dropped when the Charter was reissued in 1216, 1217 and 1225. 

Every king of England since the Conquest had recognised the 
necessity of keeping in touch with his greater barons. The 
Norman kings had been accustomed to meet all their barons and 
many of their lesser tenants at great and formal assemblies held 
three times in the year, and councils from which few barons of full 
age are likely to have been absent had been held in many crises 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Despite the inade- 
quacy of the evidence, a large number of the greatest men in the 
land can be traced at one time or another in the company a 
King John. It was not until 1215, when a group of barons was 
facing the king in a moment of revolution, that the barons’ right 
to a summons was ever asserted. It was the king’s duty to ask 
for advice from the men who throughout the Middle Ages were 
regarded as his proper counsellors—from the great barons who 
within their own honours had responsibilities like his own. The 
greatest of all the barons, the earls, could not safely be ignored m 
any important discussion. But in the last resort the responsibility 
of seeking advice rested with the king. Throughout the true 
Middle Ages, the king’s own estimate of individuals was far more 
important than anything that can be called constitutional principle 
in determining the composition of the king’s great councils. And 
even when many experiments had led to the creation of that 
artificial form of great council to which the name of parliament i 
reserved, the choice of its baronial members remained for many 
years in the king’s discretion. 

The king’s freedom of choice is peculiarly clear in the case of 
the most famous of all medieval parliaments, the Model Parlia- 
ment of 1295. Out of all the lords whose advice was at the king's 
disposal, he only sent personal summonses to eight earls and forty- 
one barons. Every earl available for parliamentary service seems 
to have been summoned, But the forty-one barons called 
individually to Westminster were far from representative of the 
English baronage, either in number, wealth, or position. More 
than two-thirds of them had a direct, personal, interest in the 
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guccess of the king’s policy in Wales or Scotland. Barons like 
Brian fitz Alan of Bedale, Robert de Ros of Wark, John of 
Greystock, William de Vescy of Alnwick and Robert of Hilton his 
tenant, Robert fitz Roger of Warkworth, and Rannulf de Neville 
of Raby, were bound to feel the first effect of any assertion of 
Scottish independence. John Bek of Eresby would never have 
received a special summons to parliament if he had not been the 
brother of Antony Bek bishop of Durham. Ingeram de Gynes, 
seigneur de Coucy, was closely related by marriage to John 
Balliol king of Scots; John de Hastings had recently claimed a 
third of the Scotch kingdom for himself, and Robert Bruce was a 
great baron on each side of the Border. Reginald Grey of Ruthin, 
Bogo de Knoville of Whitchurch, William Butler of Wem, Fulk 
fitz Warin of Whittington, Roger l’Estrange of Ellesmere, and 
Theobald de Verdun of Ewias Lacy, held key positions on the 
Welsh March, and John Giffard of Brimpsfield, a notable com- 
mander in recent Welsh wars, was castellan of Dynevor, the 
ancient seat of the princes of South Wales. In general, the 
names of the men who received a baronial summons to the Model 
Parliament suggest a group of military commanders rather than an 
assembly of feudal magnates. They include the names of men 
qualified by family relationships to advise the king on current 
policy, and of others whose honours extended into threatened 
country. The most significant thing about them is that they 
cannot be regarded as corresponding in any sense to an enumera- 
tion of the greatest English lords. The magnates whose power 
was centred in the midlands, south, or east hardly enter into the 
list. The king was obviously free to shape the baronial element 
in his parliaments as the emergencies of the moment demanded. 
His successors kept that power throughout a great if not the 
greatest part of the following century. The baronial summons 
which a particular lord has received may well be withheld from his 
heir. It is impossible to distinguish any general principle govern- 
ing the distribution of summonses other than the time-honoured 
rule that the king must not take any important action without 
baronial advice. No definite qualification for a baronial summons 
could have been devised in the fourteenth century. Many of the 
most powerful men of this period owed their influence to lands 
which they held of other lords than the king; and the question 
whether such men should be summoned to parliament could only 
have been decided after consideration of their several capacities. 
It is not strange that the parliaments of the fourteenth century 
show many curious anomalies of membership; that the same man 
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may receive a special summons to one parliament and be elected 
as a knight of the shire to another, and that the number g 
individual summonses will fluctuate wildly in a series of consecutive 
parliaments. It is really more remarkable that before the end of 
this century, by stages which are still obscure, the idea had come 
to prevail that the heir of a baron who had received the special 
summons should in his turn be summoned. The increasing self- 
consciousness of the aristocracy which marks this period up- 
doubtedly contributed to the feeling that the duty of advising the 
king in his parliaments was a mark of rank which should descend 
from father to son. The literature of parliament had begun and 
the precedence of the “ grades’’ which composed it was under 
discussion. It is impossible to give precise dates to so subtlea 
change as the transformation of baronial quality into baronial 
rank. Buta definite stage in this development was clearly reached 
in 1387, when Sir John Beauchamp received the dignity of a peer 
and baron of the realm of England by letters patent in considera- 
tion of his past services, the nobility of his family, the place which 
he held at the coronation and will hold in the king’s councils 
and parliaments, and his great ability and discretion. It is 
appropriate that the ancient baronial qualities of birth, loyalty in 
service, and power in counsel should be recited with such emphasis 
in the first patent which created a barony. 
_ Meanwhile, the social distinction which had once separated tie 
baron from the knight had entirely disappeared. Knighthood in 
the eleventh and early twelfth centuries had denoted nothing 
beyond proficiency in the art of fighting on horseback. Skill in 
this art could be acquired by any able-bodied youth brought up 
in a military household, and although it is hard to imagine a baron 
of this period who was not also a knight, knighthood itself implied 
no distinction of birth or education. The knight-service which 
the Conqueror imposed on the lords who took land from him meant 
the production of a specified number of men who had undergone 
this training and possessed the horses, weapons and armour 
needed for war. Every baron was free to make his own plans for 
the raising of his contingent, and a century after the Conquest 
many barons seem to have been using the knights of their own 
households to complete the service which they owed to the king. 
But already in the Conqueror’s reign, every baron holding of the 
king by military service had divided out a great part of his estate 
among tenants of his own, each of whom undertook the duty of 
producing one or more knights towards the contingent due from 
the whole fee. Many of these tenants were men of the same 
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social condition as their lord, and some of them were responsible 
for the production of a considerable number of knights when their 
lord assembled his appointed contribution to the feudal host. It 
was men of this type who formed the honorial barons of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and in the social usage of the time 
they were clearly distinguished from the mass of ordinary knights 
of whom the feudal army was composed. 

In the century after the Conquest, certain important changes 
began to come over the general body of English knighthood. 
Many of the knights’ fees which appear in documents of this 
period undoubtedly represent grants of land originally made to a 
single knight to secure his personal service. The endowment of a 
knight with land meant, inevitably, a complete change in his 
social position. He acquired the jurisdictional responsibilities 
which the lordship of an estate always entailed, he became a 
permanent member of the feudal circle centred upon his lord, and 
he might hope to found a family. In the next generation his heir 
would probably be accepted as a baron of his lord’s honour, and 
his opinion would begin to count, not only among his peers in his 
lord’s court, but in the court of his shire and on juries drawn from 
the knights of the country-side. Before the end of the reign of 
Henry II, knighthood, which a hundred years before had meant 
no more than the satisfactory completion of a military apprentice- 
ship, had become a qualification for public duties lying far outside 
the sphere of feudal obligation. The administration of law in the 
age of Glanville already turned on the assumption that the king 
could count on a never-failing supply of knights for the conduct of 
the more solemn processes and the maintenance of routine. Long 
before the end of the thirteenth century, the growth of these and 
other public services had led the government to require that all 
persons of sufficient landed property should undergo the ceremony 
of knighthood and thus become responsible for its civil obligations. 
The ultimate reinforcement of the king’s own council by knights 
elected in their shires was really implicit in a system which had 
already brought the knights of all shires into continual association 
with the central government. 

By this time, knighthood itself had become an aristocratic 
institution. The average knight of the thirteenth century was 
equipped on a scale which none of the Conqueror’s companions 
would have considered possible, and he was expected to show 
other qualities besides courage and physical proficiency. Under 
Richard I, the knights who crossed from England to the army of 
Normandy commonly appear as responsible officers, commanding 
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detachments of men-at-arms or archers. Early in the thirteenth 
century, a new conception of the knight’s function in warfare, 
combined with the strain of continual expeditions, led to a drastiy 
reduction in the numbers of the feudal army. The large con. 
tingents of simply equipped knights which the Conqueror had 
demanded from his tenants-in-chief had become less desirable to 
kings than a small force of knights armed and mounted in accord- 
ance with contemporary standards, and capable of initiative in 
battle. Already by the mid-twelfth century the emotions which 
inspired the crusading movement were giving a new moral 
character to the institution of knighthood; and the idea of a code 
of behaviour proper to the knight, anticipated by a few individuals 
in the eleventh century, had come to influence all the higher ranks 
of military society by the end of the thirteenth. The Hundred 
Years’ War, fought for what all Englishmen regarded as a worthy 
object, created an atmosphere in which all recipients of knighthood 
came inevitably to form a class apart from other men; and 
knighthood, which had long been a title of honour, became a 
symbol of personal distinction. 

In considering the trend of medieval English society it is 
natural to think in general terms. The complex facts of medieval 
life hardly become intelligible until they have been analysed out 
under conceptions like baronage and knighthood, villeinage and 
socage. In dealing with the humbler social orders this course is 
safe enough, for their condition and tenure were the subject of legal 
decisions which themselves became factors in social history. But 
words like baron and knight belonged to the speech of ordinary 
life, and their use as a basis for historical generalisation can easily 
lead to anachronism and the drawing of false contrasts. The 
contrast continually drawn between two abstractions called the 
Crown and the Baronage ignores the fact that at any given time a 
large number of English barons were united to the king by service 
in his court, by association in war, or by a realisation that their 
interests were dependent on his success. At every turn, generalisa- 
tions about the political tendencies of that super-abstraction called 
feudalism need to be controlled by reference to the history of 
individual families, just as generalisations about the manorial 
system always need correction by the history of individual villages. 
It is only by slow degrees that the results of genealogical research 
become available as materials for history, and it will be many 
years before the student and teacher can feel confident in their 
knowledge of the personal interests and emotions which underlie 
the political crises of the Middle Ages. In the meantime, it is well 
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to remember that in an age not much given to general reflection, 
personal loyalties and antagonisms, and simple conceptions like 
the interest of a family or the duty of obeying a lord and protecting 
a dependent were the vital factors which determined conduct. 
The surest line of advance towards the realities of medieval 
politics lies in an attempt to penetrate behind the abstraction to 


the individual. 
F. M. STenton. 





THE WEST INDIES IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 
1550-1850 


(Concluded) 


As I mentioned earlier, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century the Dutch monopoly of Caribbean trade was as great an 
object of international rivalry as the Spanish treasure trade, 
Similar methods of attack upon it were adopted both by England 
and France. First, the trade of their plantation colonies was 
closed to the Netherlanders who had provided most of the capital 
invested in it; access to their ports was forbidden to any but their 
own ships and the goods they produced had to be exported to 
and dealt-with by the metropolis. To secure these objects the 
Navigation Laws were introduced by Cromwell and they were 
largely directed to fit in with West Indian policy. The Restoration 
made no breach in the continuity of the policy, for it was carried 
on and elaborated. Colbert evolved a similar restrictive system 
for Louis XIV, and within the decade 1660-70 the two Powers 
succeeded in wholly thrusting out the Dutch from the Lesser 
Antilles that were in their hands. The Netherlands West India 
Company suffered enormous losses, partly by this exclusion and 
partly by the devastation of English and French privateers in 
their wars. Bankruptcy was the inevitable consequence, and 
opportunities for ambitious and enterprising merchants under the 
Dutch flag were impossible. Many of them left the country 
to lay their schemes for securing a share of the wealth of the 
Caribbean before the rulers of Brandenburg, Denmark and 
Sweden. Some of them were accepted, and in the ’eighties ships 
of the Great Elector and the King of Denmark were appearing 
in the West Indies attempting to find pickings among the debris 
of Dutch trade that the English and the French had left. Bran- 
denburg won little because the Elector had to relinquish his 
Caribbean designs to buy off French hostility in Europe. The 
Danes and Swedes succeeded in establishing some small colonies 
in certain of the unoccupied Leeward Islands, and they survived 
until their purchase by the United States in our own time, but 
they never played a part of any importance in Caribbean politics. 

The downfall of the Dutch from their pre-eminence had been 
accomplished by 1680, and a struggle began between England 
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and France for the trade of the Spanish colonies that for forty 

or more was a first-rate issue in the minds of their statesmen. 
In fact throughout the whole eighty years between the treaty of 
Breda in 1667 and that of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 the West Indies 
demanded a larger share of the attention of European statesmen 
than at any other period. 

The increase of national wealth by means of oversea com- 
merce had under Colbert become one of France’s main lines of 
policy, and in England at the same period mercantile interests 
had for the first time secured a really powerful share in the 
shaping of national policy. It is true that with Colbert’s passing 
Louis XIV turned his major interest again to purely European 
affairs, but in England after the Revolution of 1688 the rise of 
the power of the moneyed interests through the House of Commons 
was continuous. 

It is unfortunate that English historians have paid compara- 
tively little attention to research into the history of commerce 
at a time when commercial motives were playing such a vitally 
important part in promoting the national fortunes. The reason 
is, l suppose, that the exploration of ledgers and Treasury minutes 
is less exciting than drum and trumpet history and lends itself 
leas readily to the practice of a flamboyant literary style. In 
France and Belgium some fully documented monographs have 
appeared in recent years which indicate what ample materials 
for study exist. It should be undertaken not merely as a sub- 
sidiary branch of economic and industrial history, but in close 
contact with international politics in the widest sense. The 
results of such studies would be of profound interest at a time 
when international problems have more resemblance in their 
essentials to that epoch than is obvious to the superficial glance 
of the romantic historian. Some of our economic thinkers are 
beginning to turn away from the interminable wrangles over 
theory to the belief that the only sound method of approach to 
their problems is through history and that the technique they 
need is rather that of the historian than of the logician or philoso- 
pher. It is much to be desired that they should turn the attention 
of some at least of their students to the great mass of unexplored 
materials for Britain’s commercial history on which her rise to 
wealth and political power in the eighteenth century was based. 

As I have already said, the Spanish colonies in America were 
one of the most lucrative fields of commerce in the world, and 
when in the later years of Charles III it became evident that 
whoever could secure his inheritance would have unrivalled 
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opportunities for its exploitation, a real diplomatic battle began, 
Louis XIV had tried hard to drive his rivals from the Caribbean 
by arms and to impose French trade upon the Spaniards by the 
high-handed methods of admirals like d’Estrées. But, as the 
treaty of Ryswyk showed, West Indian warfare with the English 
usually ended in stalemate, and the brutalities of the buccaneers 
he had used when regular forces were deficient had made the 
Spanish colonists detest Frenchmen. New methods must be 
tried, and so we get the tortuous negotiations for the Partition 
treaties in which at every turn the disposition of the Indies was 
a main subject of the bargaining. Both England and Holland 
tried hard to obtain the cession of Havana or some other strong 
place, and they insistently refused the Indies to the French 
claimant. They determinedly pressed for their allocation to one 
of the weak German nominees who would be complaisant to their 
quest for trading privileges. The Spaniards were obstinately 
determined not to cut their own throats by ceding Havana, which 
was now undoubtedly the most important point in the Indies, 
and in despair at their lack of allies they turned to their old enemy 
Portugal. It was the special ambition of all the competitors to 
secure the Assiento, the valuable contract for supplying negro 
slaves from Guinea; this would afford opportunities for the sale 
of other goods, and when it was granted to the Portuguese, this 
privilege accompanied it. Thus non-Spaniards were admitted 
for the first time to participate in the rigidly reserved monopoly 
of Seville and Cadiz, the first breach in a system that had been 
maintained for two hundred years. 

Although Louis was deeply involved in the Partition negotia- 
tions, he had other schemes and took up the suggestion of seizing 
territory on the north coast of the Caribbean whence he could 
attack the mines of Northern Mexico from behind. La Salle 
was allowed to carry out his design for the establishment of a 
new colony of Louisiana round the mouth of the Mississippi even 
though it involved the occupation of territory which Spain had 
always claimed. She was too weak to prevent that encroachment 
at a point so distant from the centres of her power in the Indies, 
and the settlement at New Orleans marked the opening of a new 
era in the colonisation of North America. 

It will be remembered that all the elaborate bargains of the 
Partition treaties came to nothing, for when Charles III died, 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, quietly succeeded to his whole inheritance, 
and a new world war became inevitable. English, French and 
Dutch capitalists alike were anxious as never before to invest in 
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West Indian enterprises on a large scale, so that the next few 
years saw the establishment of the great South Sea Company 
in England and similar enterprises in France to exploit the As- 
siento which Philip V had granted and all the valuable privileges 
that would fall to the side which was victorious in the struggle. 
Even the Scots had dreamed of such hopes a year or so before and 
the tragedy of Darien was the result. Rival schemes crowded 
the next few years, but it is impossible to survey them in my 
limited space; however, we must note that in the end it was 
England that seemed to win the coveted prize. In the Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713) the Spaniards were compelled to grant the 
Assiento to her, and the hopes of the English financiers soared. 
Perhaps the most celebrated commercial boom in history ended 
in the bursting of the South Sea Bubble in 1720 and the simul- 
taneous crash of Law’s Compagnie des Indes. English and French 
investors alike had burned their fingers in the West Indies with 
a vengeance. 

Both England and France were bitterly disillusioned. The 
South Sea Company’s possession of the Assiento resulted in nothing 
but interminable wrangles with Spain and the outbreak of an- 
other war. But France saw an even more bitter frustration of 
her expectations. Philip V turned out to be no mere puppet in 
her hands, for there was a resurgence of national energy in the 
Spanish Empire now that it was closer knit and more manageable. 
Its resources were no longer dissipated in the incessant troubles 
of the Low Countries and Italy. The Spanish colonists were 
determined that no foreigner should exploit them, and the 
period after Utrecht saw them far more in control of their com- 
merce than they had been for a century. 

The commercial efforts of the disappointed competitors in 
the Indies were turned in two directions; first to the exploitation 
of their own Sugar Islands. Thus there came about the extra- 
ordinary rise of their artificial economy upon its basis of slave 
labour and a rapid production of wealth. In a second direction 
another extraordinary, artificial system grew up that is perhaps 
less familiar. Spain might be determined to retain her colonial 
trade for herself and attempt to enforce all her rigid restrictions, 
but she had neither the capital nor the power of effective com- 
mercial organisation to carry it on. Thus there came into being 
one of the most elaborate systems of make-believe in history. 
The whole fagade of the American trade at Seville and Cadiz 
remained Spanish, but it was nothing but a mask for the English 


and French firms who carried on the trade behind Spanish nominees. 
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It is an intriguing story that has recently been revealed by certain 
French scholars and is perhaps insufficiently known to those who 
are interested in the building-up of our commercial wealth in the 
eighteenth century. 

For the fifty years between Utrecht and the Peace of Paris 
(1763), England and Spain were more often at war than at peace, 
and this made their relations in the West Indies almost those of 
the sixteenth century with its dogma of ‘‘ No peace beyond the 
line.’ The incessant little fights between English privateers 
and Spanish guarda-costas made the waters round Jamaica a 
terror to honest merchantmen. Throughout the constant diplo- 
matic wrangles and the peace negotiations after the recurrent wars 
the British Government could neither make up their minds toa 
clear Caribbean policy of action nor could they accomplish the plans 
they tried. Their vacillation was due to a divergence of interest 
between different sections of the mercantile community, and 
consequently different pressure from the City upon the Cabinet 
as one or other of the interests was in the ascendant. Thus when 
at the beginning of the war of 1725 Admiral Hosier brought 
Spain’s Peruvian trade to a complete standstill by his close 
blockade of Cartagena and the Isthmus, he could not force his 
operations to an effective result because he could get no definite 
instructions from the divided Cabinet at home. 

Walpole felt that the ‘‘ make-believe ” system of the Indies 
trade was so profitable to our bankers, merchants and manu- 
facturers that he wanted peace with Spain at almost any price. 
When his hand was forced and the nation plunged enthusiastically 
into the ‘‘ War of Jenkins’ Ear,” it was mainly West Indian in 
its causes and in its operations. France under Fleury was anxious 
to foment the quarrel so as to leave the way clear for her new 
markets in South America, where she might sell not only her 
manufactures but some of the over-production of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. It was perhaps the climax of the importance of 
the West Indies in international affairs. 

The war was notable for one of the most lamentable disillusion- 
ments ever suffered by England. We knew by the sad experience 
of Peterborough’s campaigns that Spain was invulnerable in 
Europe, but her colonies offered vital points to attack. The 
Government, acting on the advice of Admiral Vernon, decided to 
aim at Porto Bello, the port on which the hated guwarda-costas 
were based as well as the end of the Isthmus route. In 1740 
Vernon succeeded in capturing the fortress with a modest force, 
and an extraordinary outburst of national enthusiasm greeted 
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his success. Men believed that now at last the way lay open to 
achieve what had been dreamed of since the time of Drake and 
that the way to the treasure-house was in their hands. The 
strongest land and sea force that England had ever sent to the 
Indies was placed under Vernon’s command and directed against 
Cartagena, the citadel on the flank of the Isthmus route. The 
result was a disgraceful fiasco whose memories rankled long. 
There was no efficient co-operation between the army and the 
ships, and not only were all the English attacks repulsed with 
heavy loss, but there was enormous suffering and mortality by 
disease. Later attacks upon Cuba were similarly unsuccessful, 
and enthusiasm for West Indian campaigns was a by-word to 
hurl at one’s opponents in the bitter recriminations and party 
strife that followed. 

The disillusion of the failure saved Porto Bello from ever 
being attacked again, and when Pitt was placing the West Indies 
in the forefront of his plans for colonial dominion fifteen years 
later, the Isthmus was no longer an immediate objective. The 
Caribbean, it is true, was passing from the centre of the stage and 
the foci of the struggle overseas, as we now can see, were in North 
America and India, but that was not so apparent at the time, and 
undoubtedly West Indian schemes stood high up among Pitt’s 
grand strategic plans. The trade with the Spanish Main was being 
rapidly eclipsed by the growing East Indies trade, which afforded 
immense new opportunities for the employment of British capital, 
while the English sugar islands were being outstripped by the 
produce of St. Domingue, Martinique and Guadeloupe. Despite 
the Franco-Spanish rapprochement in the Pacte de Famille, 
France was left at first to fight alone during the first years of the 
war, and the French islands were therefore the first objects of 
Pitt’s attack. 

Before the war the French position in the Lesser Antilles was 
far more prosperous than the English, for, although the Windward 
Islands had nominally been neutralised, they were gradually being 
absorbed by French settlers, and from their new and productive 
sugar plantations their produce was being poured into the markets 
of Martinique. With the exception of Barbados all the Antilles 
Chain from Dominica southwards was contributing to the wealth 
of that island. English communications both with the Leeward 
Islands and Jamaica were at the mercy of the French privateers 
based on Martinique. 

With his unerring strategic insight Pitt saw that if that island 


were taken, the whole of the French West Indian system with 
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the exception of St. Domingue would fall into his hands. When 
he sat down to design his immortal plan—possibly the greatest 
single strategic scheme ever imagined by an Englishman—the 
preparation of a direct West Indian offensive was at its centre, 
Its amazing success had a profound effect upon the whole sub- 
sequent course of the war. Guadeloupe was taken first, and thep 
Martinique, and the result fully justified Pitt’s expectations, for 
all the other French settlements in the south fell into English 
hands. When Spain came to join France, the way lay oper. for 
an even greater success, and England was at last able to achieve 
what all the enemies of Spain had dreamed of for two hundred 
years. 

I have already laid emphasis on the fact that Havana was the 
commanding point of the Indies because all the main communi- 
cations with Europe were concentrated within its range. Pitt's 
conception of the necessity of aiming his culminating attack upon 
it was a conscious revival of the schemes of the sixteenth century, 
and this is no mere historical deduction, for the papers that passed 
between him and his coadjutor Anson amply prove that they had 
studied Drake’s strategical ideas and aimed at achieving what he 
had failed to accomplish. Pitt was bent on stabbing Spain at 
once in the heart of her colonial power and wealth, and he saw 
rightly that that lay not at Cartagena and the Isthmus where we 
had failed so disastrously twenty years before, but at Havana. 
The carrying-out of the design was as bold as its conception, and 
the capture of the West Indian Gibraltar in 1762 fitly put the 
coping-stone of success upon the career of England’s greatest 
war minister. 

For a hundred and fifty years Havana had come to be regarded 
as the inviolate symbol of power in the Indies, and the moral 
effect of its capture was incalculable. According to Sir Julian 
Corbett’s estimate, ‘‘ no conquest at once so rich, so decisive, and 
of so high a strategical value was ever made against a civilised 
force at so small a cost.”” Over and above the moral and strategi- 
cal effect of the accomplishment of what had been the aspiration 
of Spain’s enemies for two centuries, her direct loss was so great 
that she was compelled to admit defeat and sue for peace. Choi 
seul, too, was forced to see that all was over, and that France must 
take the best terms she could get. Spain must recover Havana, 
and France must help her pay the price. Despite all the furious 
opposition of the Great Commoner, Bute was resolved to have his 
Peace, and he could only get it by surrendering what Pitt and 
most Englishmen thought was the finest prize of the war. Florida 
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was no fit recompense for Havana, yet Choiseul could only secure 
§pain’s consent by adding the cession of the whole of Louisiana 
and thus abandoning all the vast schemes for French aggrandise- 
ment in the Indies that Louis XIV had conceived. Only St. 
Domingue, Martinique and Guadeloupe remained of all France’s 
colonial possessions, and England stood out as the commanding 
victor in the long struggle for Caribbean power. 

The capture of Havana and its retrocession by the Peace of 
Paris are in a sense the climax of West Indian history, but once 
again an event in the Caribbean was to have a decisive influence 
in international affairs. France and Spain had to wait fifteen 
years for revenge, but when their opportunity came, it saw a 
tragic reversal of the situation in the West Indies. Florida fell 
back into Spanish hands, the islands recently annexed by England 
and several of her old colonies were captured by the French, and 
it looked as though even Jamaica and Barbados were in serious 
danger. From that danger Rodney’s victory at the battle off 
the Saints rescued them, for it not only put the command of the 
West Indian seas once more into English hands, but was also 
decisive in the war. The old British-American empire had gone 
forever with Cornwallis’s capitulation at Yorktown, but Rodney’s 
victory, incomplete though it was, was decisive in saving its 
remnants in the West Indies, and, added to the disastrous failure 
of our enemies at Gibraltar, it made the continental Powers ready 
to accept a peace that was much less disadvantageous to Great 
Britain than she could have obtained a year before. 

The establishment of the United States as an independent 
Power was of crucial importance in the Caribbean. It took 
thirty-five or forty years for its full significance to appear, and 
space does not allow me to trace out the various stages by which 
that came about, especially as the main causes were not West 
Indian. When the seas were at last at peace and Spain was left 
with nothing but Cuba and Porto Rico as the last fragments of 
her colonial empire in the Indies, the United States and England 
alone remained with important political interests in the Caribbean. 
To neither of them were those interests of sufficient importance 
to outweigh their need for agreement elsewhere. In the deter- 
mination to maintain the independence of the new republics of 
Spanish America they were of one mind, and that was now the 
question of overmastering importance. 

There was only one point in Caribbean policy where their 
interests seemed to clash, the command of possible routes across 
Central America to the Pacific. With that problem England, 
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as we have seen, had been concerned from the days of Drake and 
Cromwell to those of Vernon. As by-products of her West Indian 
activities she had retained all through the eighteenth century 
some minor interests on the Centrat American coast—a single 
primitive colony at Belize in what is now British Honduras, a 
shadowy connection with the Moskito Indians in Nicaragua, and 
some undefined claims to Ruatan and the other Bay Islands in 
the Bay of Honduras. In the days of Palmerston and Aberdeen 
troubles over those claims and boundary difficulties with Honduras 
and Guatemala came into minor prominence because of the 
increasing interest of the United States in Central America and 
the possibility of a trans-Isthmian canal. A prolonged diplomatic 
wrangle ensued that is of little interest in detail but must be 
recalled here because it ended in Britain’s final relinquishment of 
any broad Caribbean policy beyond the limits of her own acknow- 
ledged dependencies. The Clayton—Bulwer treaty of 1850, by 
which she withdrew her claims to the Bay Islands and the Moskito 
Coast in return for the settlement of the boundaries of British 
Honduras, marks the long-lingering close of the historic move- 
ments that have been my theme. The right of the United States 
to a dominant interest in the scheme for a Panama Canal were, it 
is true, not formally recognised until the Hay—Pauncefote Treaty 
of 1901, but in reality rivalry in the political sphere in the Carib- 
bean had died out long before. The support of the Monroe 
Doctrine by Great Britain had left the United States without a 
competitor for territorial acquisitions in the Caribbean area. 
To return to the metaphor with which I began—the West Indian 
drama of three centuries was played out to its last line, and the 
stage was left for a new piece in which the old European actors 
had no parts. 
ArtuurR Percival Newron. 
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THE VALUE OF THE TEACHING OF MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY: A DISCUSSION 


At the Annual Meeting held in Birmingham a discussion took 
place on Saturday morning, 5 January, on the value of medieval 
studies. Mr. C. H. K. Marten, Vice-Provost of Eton, was in the 
chair. Professor E. F. Jacob, Professor of Medieval History in 
the University of Manchester, opened the discussion. 


He assumed that this was not a controversial discussion, and that it was not 
his task to refute the view which would equate medieval with barbarous. It 
could scarcely be argued that an age which had produced the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Bamberg or Lincoln, the universities of Europe, the English common law, the 
Roman Curia, and, in certain countries, a highly developed civil service, was 
inferior to the Age of Reason or the period of national armaments. 

Certain people might argue that the medieval period is less interesting because, 
from the point of view of time, it is farther away; but far more would base their 
argument against medieval studies on their supposed lack of relation to modern 
life. Such people might say: ‘‘ We know that the Middle Ages was a time of 
great achievements, but what is their connection with our modern democratic 
civilisation ?’’ On the other hand, if we believe that history is the study of a 
developing world system (the ‘‘ cosmic ”’ school of history), then the argument 
against medieval studies would be the small place they appear to occupy in a 
cosmic scheme. In a history of this planet such as that of Mr. H. G. Wells, 
only a comparatively small space can be devoted to the Middle Ages, since they 
appear to represent an age of intolerance, based upon a religious illusion. Their 
world-state is not the world-state for which many hope. 

Of these arguments, the one from “ current affairs’ may be thought the 
more convincing. Why, for example, study Gregory VII when the Concordats 
of Mussolini or Hitler with the Papacy dominate the present religious situation 
over a large area of Europe? How will Domesday Book help us to understand 
modern local government? But this line of thought would lead in the end to a 
denial of the value of history altogether except as an entertaining pageant, and 
an equal indictment might be brought against the study of the Renaissance and 
later periods. It is not the first or the essential task of history to explain the 
present, although that is one of its legitimate functions. History aims in general 
at telling what happened in such a way as to trace the connections between events 
or movements or individual personalities, and this necessarily involves a con- 
siderable element of selection; consequently the historian’s art lies in the attri- 
bution of significance to the facts he knows about or discovers. Our main duty 
as teachers, whatever examining bodies may say, should not be to cram a great 
many facts about a definite period into young heads, but to teach them by signifi- 
cant examples to think historically ; to use, in tracing cause and effect, a critical 
and selective judgment; to discard the improbable and the far-fetched and even 
the picturesque; and with a mixture of hardheadedness and imagination, to 
present the essentials of a process. As a training-ground for this critical method 
there is nothing like the medieval period, if studied with intelligence. Greek 
and Roman history, though valuable disciplines, tend to provide either too 
limited or too remote and difficult data, and for the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the sources are so enormous that to the young student selection is a 
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matter of the greatest difficulty. Many examples of the “ critical and selective 
judgment ” could be given, perhaps none better than several of the essays in 
Professor Tout’s Collected Papers (vol. 111), especially ‘‘ The Captivity and Death 
of Edward of Carnarvon,” which is a model of what can be done with a medieval 
subject. Here we can witness the critical examination of sources, the discovery 
of the most trustworthy narrative and of subsidiary narratives differing in some 
degree, the rejection of the improbable, and the consequent reconstruction of the 
story. 

Against all this it will be argued, from a busy teacher’s point of view, that 
medieval history is only one subject among others, and that time is lacking for 
the teaching of critical methods; such niceties are only for university dons, 
But unless accuracy and habits of criticism are learnt at school the pupils will 
not know in later life what history is. As The Times musical critic remarked the 
other day : ‘‘ An ounce of what people really know is worth a pound of what they 
really think.’’ Such critical studies provide people with a criterion by which 
to judge histories of the “ leading article” type, and impressionistic biographies 
which are packed with aphorisms and sometimes are entertaining to read, but 
do not always bear the test of serious examination. 

To come to the more constructive aspects of medieval studies. They provide, 
first, an introduction to what was, for nearly a thousand years, the common 
idiom of European life and thought, a community of ideas and culture; toa 
unity which has to some extent perished, whose basic principle was Christianitas 
or Christendom and whose keynote was the Christian philosophy. This unified 
culture was built up out of the classics, the Holy Scriptures, and the writings of 
the Fathers; it was sensitive to, and more often than not receptive of, new 
elements; it was marked by the subtlety and predominance of the theological 
mind. Of this common life shared by all the children of the spirit, the crusades 
were one expression, the councils of the Church another, the universities another, 
and even humanism proved in the end to be its vehicle rather than its enemy. 
Best of all, it was embodied in the beautiful and flexible Latin language, the 
language of the civil and canon laws, the study of which opened the way to the 
service of both Church and State. As learning grew among the laity in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries this common heritage was widely spread, as is 
obvious from the international culture of such a writer as Chaucer or the theo- 
logical background of a genuine poet of the people like Langland. This common 
cultural basis is, of course, quite a different thing from the formal unity of 
medieval Christendom under the Emperor, in the reality of which it is more difficult 
to believe. 

A most valuable part of medieval studies lies in the tracing and recognition 
of this common element in European culture, by which one discovers some of the 
wisest, sanest, and most practical utterances of the human mind. Advanced 
students may begin with a study of certain portions of the Vulgate, and go on to 
certain selected passages in St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. When they have 
traced the use, in these and in later writers, of certain fundamental concepts like 
nature and righteousness, they can turn to the appreciation of these notions 
in the hard world of fact, and observe the way in which they created a common 
way of legal and political thinking. They can find in Aquinas or in Dante the 
focus of this common culture and its finest expression. They come to realise 
what is meant by the discipline of the intellectual life, perhaps more fully re- 
cognised and understood in the Middle Ages than in modern times; for then 
thought was regarded to some extent as a moral process or ascent, in which 
knowledge and scholarship were not regarded as ends in themselves. Omnia 
cedunt in usum sapientis. 

Secondly, medieval studies are valuable for the insight they give into the 
working of institutions; they bring one to close grips with the nature and purpose 
of government, and with the beginnings of self-government. The study of these 
institutions is often too abstract, and it is one of the first tasks of the teacher to 
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link up this study with the local scene, taking as far as possible illustrations from 
local history. But the study of local and central institutions must go hand in 
hand. Local history is not enough; with it must be joined the study of the 
monarchy that was responsible for stimulating local self-government, which in 
England may, to borrow the title of A. B. White’s book, be described as “ self- 
government at the king’s command.” And further; it is often through what 
can be seen of institutions, castles, churches and abbeys that the sense of beauty 
is first awakened in the mind of young scholars. In this study, too, the inter- 
connection of the various aspects of English medieval life can be most clearly 
seen, and the barriers between the various compartments of civilisation broken 
down, so that we no longer work in blinkers. We come to realise how the many 
social and cultural interests of our country had their roots in the common life 
of communities, and it is in the medieval period that the fusion of interests can 
most readily be seen. 


The second speaker, Dr. Catherine B. Firth, of Furzedown 
Training College, London, said that in listening to Professor 
Jacob’s address she had had the sense of being out on a sea of 
medieval learning. Now we must return to paddling, but after 
all the taste of the sea water was the same, and we should find 
some of the same reasons for the study of medieval history even 
by small children. 


Professor Jacob had emphasised the importance of the study of history for 
its own sake, but as teachers in schools we must also consider other reasons for 
its inclusion in the curriculum. The reasons given by teachers of history vary 
enormously (which is in itself a proof of the vitality of the subject), but they 
must all be related with the aim of education in general. The statement of that 
aim by Herbert Spencer is very commonly accepted : “ to prepare for complete 
living.” If this is accepted it becomes the aim of history teaching to help the 
pupil to understand himself and the world in which he lives by means of an 
active study, first of the reactions of his ancestors to their worlds, and secondly 
of the relations of their worlds with his own. This is a “‘ modernist’’ aim, 
although there would be differences of opinion as to the relative emphasis to be 
given to the various factors of the child’s world. There is a danger lest we should 
be blinded by the immediate environment; it is necessary to distinguish between 
the transitory and the permanent. But whatever our emphasis, we shall better 
achieve our common modernist aim by teaching medieval as well as modern 
history. 

The question must be considered first with regard to history itself; secondly, 
with regard to teaching. It is necessary to teach medieval history in the interests 
of historical truth. Here we must consider the needs of the very large majority 
of pupils who will not go on with the study of history, and whose ‘‘ inherited 
generalisations ’’ we must disperse. We still have to attack the legend of the 
Dark Ages, or this absurd parody of the Middle Ages will continue, for even 
educated people still believe it. Hence to omit the study of the Middle Ages is 
to do a disservice to the cause of truth. Secondly, this study is important because 
the modern world began in the Middle Ages. For the study of the Church or 
of the constitutional affairs so emphasised by modernists, a knowledge of medieval 
conditions is essential. Even groups such as those formed in training colleges 
to discuss current events cannot get on if they know only post-Napoleonic history. 
Certain theological ideas and certain practical religious ideas of present-day 
importance are incomprehensible without medieval knowledge. Thirdly, lessons 
on the Middle Ages are needed in the interests of continuity. Itis no uncommon 
experience in training colleges to find that students have been shown a list of 
historical stories in a school and told to choose any three or four for their lessons 
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during school practice, regardless of connection and even of sequence. We need 
so to teach as to show that history is a process in time. 

Before turning from the importance of the teaching of medieval history for 
history itself to its importance for teaching, it is necessary to consider its place 
in different types of school. In the primary school, for pupils up to eleven, 
medieval history should be the staple of the curriculum, and no history after 
1600 should be attempted, since the function of the primary school is to lay 
foundations. In the senior school it is best to begin with various factors in 
present-day life, and after arousing awareness and interest the teacher can jump 
back to the beginning and trace the subject through; for many factors medieval 
history is essential because it is their formative period. In the secondary school, 
medieval history must form part of a course that works steadily through to the 
present day, and should occupy at least a year at the age of twelve or thirteen. 
In the Higher School Certificate course, where a choice of periods is essential, 
medieval history should be studied, by those interested, for its own sake. 

The great advantages of medieval history as a subject for teaching are, first, 
that here we have colour, movement, and dramatic situations of a simple kind 
such as naturally appeal to children. Secondly, the Middle Ages show political 
and economic ideas in a relatively simple form. Children of twelve or thirteen 
cannot be introduced to complicated modern conditions, where the indigestible 
material discourages thought, but quite a number of children of these ages are 
reaching out to ideas, and in the study of the Middle Ages they can assimilate rela- 
tively simple ideas presented in concrete form, as, for example, theidea of voluntary 
association for a common end. Thirdly, from the child’s point of view it is an 
advantage that the medieval period is very different from our own time; as 
teaching material, at any early stage, differences are more valuable than likenesses, 
Lastly, it is possible in the medieval period to introduce children to the raw 
material of history, to say ‘“‘ somebody living wrote it down, and I will read 
you part of what he wrote.” The contemporary evidence is often vivid, intimate, 
and concrete, and its introduction leads to the discovery that all history is founded 
on evidence. 

The syllabus may be lightened by the cutting out of stories which are not true 
history and of material which cannot be related with children’s experience, 
but not by the omission of medieval history. 


The next speaker was Mr. W. E. Brown, of Yardley Secondary 
School, Birmingham. His view-point was mainly that of a student 
of modern history, and a teacher in an ordinary secondary school 
in a large industrial city, where the pupils almost all left at the age 
of sixteen. The most compelling factor in such a school is the 
cramped and pinched environment of the pupils who livein thedrab, 
artificial surroundings created by modern industrialism. These 
children are cut off almost entirely from pre-Industrial Revolution 
England, and as they are very complacent about the superiority 
of the age in which they live over any other, it is our hard task 
as teachers to awaken their critical powers and show them the 
possibility of other ways of living. 

Inany suchschool modern historical studies will be of paramount 
importance, because we must cope with the immediate problems 
of the pupils, who in their later years in school are preoccupied 
with the industrial environment. The high degree of specialisa- 
tion in secondary school teaching leads too often to a neglect of 
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the child’s needs, and we have to remember that our main task 
is to teach children rather than to teach history. Consequently 
we have to trespass beyond the boundaries of our subject, dealing, 
for example, with current events and questions of the hour, 
and make our aim the general one of producing alert and critical 
adults. But for this purpose purely modern studies are in- 
adequate. ‘They do not provide a sufficient basis for the criticism 
of that doctrine of progress which views our noble selves as the 
culminating point of the evolutionary process. In schools we are 
always in danger of presenting a Whig interpretation of history 
which merely conduces to that complacency which the man in the 
street shares with Macaulay. 


Medieval studies, he continued, provide an antidote to this danger. We 
study a very different way of living from our own, and this gives us a jumping-off 
point for criticising the standard of values of our time. If, as Mr. Butterfield 
says, ‘the value of history lies in the richness of its recovery of the concrete 
life of the past,” we have the most valuable material for the teaching of history 
in the medieval period, with a natural romantic appeal to children, and a solid 
foundation in archeology and local history. 

The practical difficulties in the way of serious study of the medieval period 
in secondary schools are very great. Unlike the student at a university, the 
school pupil is incapable of doing critical work on documentary material, at least 
until the age of fourteen. Before that age story-telling and pictorial methods 
must be used, with the main aim of vivid presentation. Necessarily, if modern 
studies are to receive their due, medieval history must be studied at this pre- 
critical stage; for however desirable it may be to give more attention to the 
Middle Ages, no one would advocate sacrificing to their study the year or two 
at the close of the school life, when the urgent problems of the modern age must 
be tackled, and when these problems are the chief natural interest of the pupils. 
There are two ways in which this difficulty of the curriculum may be partly 
overcome; first, by including archeology and local history among out-of-school 
activities, and so trying to foster a permanent interest in the concrete life of the 
past; secondly, by continual reference back to the medieval period for the purpose 
of comparison with modern conditions, and to induce a critical attitude towards 
the standards of the age of industrialism. 


The last of the invited speakers, Mr. E. H. Dance, of 
Wolverhampton Grammar School, also treated the subject from 
the schoolmaster’s point of view : 


In his opinion the question under discussion, as to the relative importance 
of medieval and modern studies, was irrelevant to the problems of the school- 
master, because whatever history is studied in school, virtually the whole of it is 
forgotten within a short time after the examination. The previous speakers 
seemed to have been unduly concerned with the facts we ought to teach; if it 
is a fact that what we teach is forgotten (striking examples were quoted by the 
speaker in proof of this), surely we are miserable failures if we merely teach facts. 

The real justification for teaching any history, medieval or modern or any 
other, is that it trains the mind in ways not covered by other subjects. For 
example, historical study teaches the pupils, first, to generalise for themselves ; 
secondly, to sift evidence, distinguish the true from the untrue and the likely 
from the unlikely, that is, distinguish between fact, probability, improbability, 
and untruth; thirdly, to assess the relative importance of things apparently 
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unrelated. In short, history trains pupils in active and sane discrimination. 
to adapt Professor Jacob’s words, it trains them in the use of ‘‘ a mixture of 
hard-headedness and imagination.’’ Those are the qualities most needed in the 
average adult life, and no other school subject is so well able to inculcate them, 
Hence the teacher should not bother if the facts are forgotten. He must bage 
his teaching on its value as mental training, and prepare his pupils, not {or 
college or even politics, but for discriminating scrutiny in all their adult activitigs, 


The discussion then became general. Dr. J. F. Nicuots of 
Sir Walter St. John’s School, Battersea, suggested that too many 
apologies had been offered for the teaching and study of history, 
The need for such study was so obvious as to require no apology, 

Miss H. M. Jenninas of Yardley Secondary School, 
Birmingham, stated that she would defend the study of medieval 
history in school on one ground alone. The ordinary, self. 
satisfied suburban child of to-day has got a soul. At the present 
day people can hardly make up their minds whether we have 
souls or not, but everybody in the Middle Ages believed that all 
men had souls to be saved, and that it was the Church’s business 
to look after this task. The proper study of this period helps 
children of to-day to find their own souls. Dr. Firth’s contention 
that children have the capacity to appreciate abstract ideas, 
and to think them out for themselves, is entirely justified by 
experience in school. 

Mr. Pearson of Eastbourne spoke as a layman having nothing 
to do with the teaching of history. His own first history lessons 
were learned from Little Arthur’s History of England. Since that 
time history teaching had changed enormously for the better. 
It was important to study the medieval period and important 
that it should be taught in the right way. 

Miss Fisuer of Manchester spoke as a modernist who is 
gradually being convinced of the importance of medieval studies. 
The difficulty in the way in school is the practical one that 
medieval history has to come so early in the course, and that it is 
hard to find sufficient time for it. 

Mr. B. Z. Conxen of George Dixon Secondary School, 
Birmingham, said that while he recognised the importance of 
medieval history he scamped it in his own syllabus. He had todo 
this because of examination pressure. It was the duty of every- 
one present who believed in the value of medieval studies to work 
together to lighten this pressure, so as to permit genuine history 
teaching to be done in schools. 

Sim CHartes Grant Roserrson, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Birmingham, begged teachers of history not to 
worry because the facts they taught were forgotten. He told the 
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story of a woman who had read a book, and on being questioned 
about it replied, “‘ Yes, I’ve read it. I can’t remember anything 
about it, but there is a residuum in my mind—that I suppose is 
what you call culture.’’ There is an enormous amount of culture 
in the residue of forgotten facts. Children living in modern towns 
are plants without roots. We have to give them roots in the past. 

Miss D. Sutciirre, Lecturer in History in the University of 
Birmingham, suggested that we were trying to teach too many 
facts. She would recommend a sabbatical year for all educational 
institutions in the British Isles, so that teachers might refresh 
themselves for their work, and students recover from the spate 
of facts. The main thing in teaching is that it should be lively, 
creating a desire in the pupil to go and read for himself. It 
does not matter whether you get through the course or not; 
what does matter is that the material should be presented with 
liveliness and accuracy, and with intelligent interpretations 
stimulating further curiosity in the pupils. 

Prorrssor W. K. Hancock, Professor of History in the 
University of Birmingham, said that they had been very dis- 
appointed at the university with the lack of knowledge of medieval 
history of students coming with the Higher School Certificate 
from schools, and as a drastic remedy they were proposing to 
make Stubbs’ Charters a compulsory text in the first year work 
for the honours degree. 

Proressor F. M. Stenton, Professor of History in the 
University of Reading, suggested that one studies history in 
order to add to the value, interest and depth of life. The question 
of syllabus was not so very fundamental. He had taught W. E. A. 
classes who insisted at first that he should deal with modern 
economics, but in a short time he had induced them to study 
Alfred and the rise of Wessex. He would stress the importance 
of the individual teacher ; a good teacher can make something of 
any syllabus. 

ProrEssor JACOB, summing up the discussion, admitted that 
medieval studies in schools would have to be regarded ag mainly 
preliminary, but their importance seemed to be recognised. There 
would always be differences in technique, but he would agree that 
it was not our main aim to give an immense factual equipment 
that would be forgotten. There were many difficulties in the 
way of an ideal solution of the problem of history teaching ; 
he agreed with Professor Stenton that it rests ultimately with the 
individual teacher, who can transcend difficulties. 

W. E. Brown. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tuer twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Association was held at 
Birmingham from Wednesday, 2 January to Saturday 5 January, by 
the kind invitation of the University of Birmingham, and the Birming. 
ham and West Midland branches. The Annual Address, which jg 
published in this number, was given by Professor F. M. Stenton on 
“The Changing Feudalism of the Middle Ages.” On Thursday after. 
noon Professor W. K. Hancock gave a lecture on “ Machiavelli in 
Modern Dress,”’ and on Friday Professor Conrad Gill gave a lecture 
illustrated by lantern slides on ‘‘ The History of Birmingham.” The 
subject chosen for discussion on Saturday was “The Value of the 
Teaching of Medieval History.” Professor E. F. Jacob opened, and 
Miss C. B. Firth, Mr. W. E. Brown, Mr. E. H. Dance and others also 
spoke. 

"ho was no lack of social activities, for the extremely capable 
organisation of those responsible provided far more than a merely 
adequate programme. Besides excursions to — of Old Birmingham, 
the Jacobean Manor House at Aston Hall, Yardley Old Church, the 
Reference Library Exhibition of the Boulton and Watt Collection, 
Shakespeare Library, and the works of Messrs. Cadbury, Birmingham 
Small Arms’ Factory, and Austin’s Motor works, alternative excursions 
had also been arranged to Coventry, Warwick, Lichfield, Berkswell with 
its Norman church, the Knights’ Templars Church at Temple Balsall, 
the fifteenth-century church and guildhouse at Knowle, Harvington 
Hall and the half-timbered village of Chaddesley-Corbett. On 
Wednesday, the Birmingham and West Midland branches entertained 
members to tea at the University, and an address of welcome was given 
by Sir Charles Grant Robertson, Vice-chancellor of the University. 
In the evening the University gave a reception, while on Thursday 
evening the Lord Mayor of Birmingham gave a Civic Reception at the 
Council House, when guests had an opportunity to see the Birmingham 
Art Gallery. The Annual Dinner was held at the University Refectory, 
Edgbaston. 

The Meeting owed its success to the admirable arrangements made 
by those responsible for hospitality, and the thanks of the Association ' 
is due to the University of Birmingham and Sir Charles Grant Robert- 
son, to the Lord Mayor and Corporation, to the President, Secretaries 
and Committee of the local branch, and all others who collaborated in 
providing a strenuous but wholly pleasurable Meeting. The work of 
the Secretaries of the local branch (Miss D. Sutcliffe, and Mr. W. E. 
Brown) calls for special notice. 

It was greatly regretted that, owing to illness, the President of the 
Association (Professor Harte) was unable to be present during the week. 
His place was taken at the different meetings by Mrs. D. P. Dobson, 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten, and Professor A. J. Grant. 

* * * ~ “ . 


At the Business Meeting, Professor Grant in the Chair, the Hon. 
Treasurer presented the balance sheet and showed that there was an 
improvement in the finances of the Association, a debit balance of 
over £90 having been reduced to about £40. There was an increase in 
the receipts, and the Treasurer predicted a further increase during the 
coming year. Mr. White reported that royalties on the two historical 
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atlases published for the Association by Messrs. Philip were almost 
twice as much as they were for the corresponding period of last year. 
Professor Baynes drew attention to the value of the entirely voluntary 
work done by the compilers of these atlases, and made special mention 
of Dr. R. Reid’s work on the edition of the Intermediate Historical Atlas. 

Mrs. Dobson reported that the Council had been considering the 
choice of the next President. It had become clear that the Hon. Secretary 
would not be able to continue in office, and as it was felt that there 
would be difficulty in having a new President and a new Secretary at 
the same time, the Council had prevailed upon Professor Harte to 
consent to stand for re-election for one more year. This was carried 
unanimously, as was also a vote of appreciation of Professor Harte’s 
work as President during the past three years. 

It was with regret that the Chairman had to announce the resigna- 
tion of Mr. J. A. White from the office of Hon. Secretary. Mr. White’s 
loyal devotion to the Association will be known to readers of History, 
and they will echo the sincere gratitude for his services that was 
expressed by several speakers at the Business Meeting. Mr. White 
first became a member of Council in 1913, was Hon. Treasurer from 
1921-33, acting Hon. Secretary in 1925-6, and Hon. Secretary from 
1933-5. It is a great pleasure to be able to announce that Mr. 
White’s resignation does not mean severance. He was co-opted as 
Vice-President, in which office he will, without a doubt, continue to 
assist the Association with his experience and knowledge. Dr. J. F. 
Nichols was unanimously elected Hon. Secretary. 

* * * * * * 


Miss A. M. Baytay, Professor N. H. Baynes, Professor E. F. Jacob, 
Dr. R. R. Reid, Professor H. W. V. Temperley, and Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan were re-elected Vice-Presidents. As a result of the postal 
ballot for election to the Council the following were elected : Professor 
C. H. Williams,’ Dr. J. A. Williamson,! Mr. W. T. McIntire,! and Dr. 
F.Consitt.1 Miss M. L. Lardelli,' Dr. J. D. Chambers, and Professor 
F. M. Stenton ! were elected to represent three of the geographical 
groups. To the vacancies regularly filled by co-option the Council has 
eted a A. C. Ellis,! Mr. C. N. MacInnes,! Miss D. Sutcliffe and 

.R. L. Hine. 


The Meeting considered the adoption of the following amendments 
to Rule IV (c) of the Constitution :— 
For IV (c) (iii)-(vii) substitute :— 

(iii) The branches shall be arranged in twelve geographical groups. Each 
year four of the groups shall elect one representative each, so that 
each group shall elect a representative once in every three years. 
Each group candidate must be a member of the group and shall be 
voted for only by the members of the group. The remaining four 
candidates to be elected may be voted for by all members of the 
Association. In the event of no nomination being received from 
a group the Council shall, at its first meeting after the Annual 
General Meeting, fill the vacancy by co-option. 

(iv) The names of the candidates shall be arranged on the ballot paper in 
two lists, one containing the names of all candidates in alphabetical 
order, the other the names of candidates belonging to branches in 
the four groups electing representatives, the names in the latter 
list being placed in the appropriate groups in alphabetical order. 
The names of the nominating branch or branches shall be given in 
the case of branch candidates, and of the proposer and seconder in 
the case of candidates nominated under Clause (ii). Ballot papers 


1 Re-elected. 
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with the names of candidates arranged as above shall be forwarded 
by post to each member of the Association. Each member of the 
Association shall be allowed to vote for not more than four candidates 
in the first list : each member of the four groups in the second list 
shall be entitled to vote for not more than one candidate in the 
group to which he belongs. 

(v) All nominations must be received by October 31st, and ballot papers 
must be sent out within three weeks from that date. 

(vi) The following candidates shall be declared duly elected, viz, :— 

(a) The candidate who heads the poll in each geographical 


group, and 
(6) The four candidates who head the poll in the national list, 
excluding any candidates already elected under (vi) (a), 
In the case of a tie the Annual Meeting ll decide which is to be 
elected. 

(vii) The result of the ballot shall be announced at the next succeeding 
Annual Business Meeting and shall be communicated to the Branch 
Secretaries. 

(viii) The vacancies among the co-opted persons shall be filled by the 
Council at its first meeting after the Annual General Meeting. 


Mr. W. N. Medlicott moved the adoption, and Mr. Jolliffe (Newport, 
Mon.), Mr. Liddle (Bedford), Mr. Butler (Walsall), Mr. Dance (Wolver. 
hampton), Mr. Weaver (Bournemouth), Miss I. Edwards (Swansea), 
the Rev. A. 8. Langley (Wolverhampton), and Mr. Brett (Nuneaton) 
supported the motion. Professors Turberville and Baynes opposed. 
The motion was carried by a majority of 47 to 3 votes. 

* * Y + * ~ 


At a meeting of Branch Officers, Mr. W. N. Medlicott in the Chair, 
a discussion on the membership card resulted in the decision to continue 
its issue, with the addition on the back of the dates and place of the 
next Annual Meeting, and the deletion of the receipt form. An interest- 
ing discussion followed on methods used in running a branch. Among 
other suggestions was that of co-operation between branches, and it 
was agreed (a) that the central office should ask branches to consider 
the matter; and (b) that there should be printed on the membership 
cards a note to the effect that “it is generally understood that members 
of a branch are privileged to attend the meetings of any other branch,” 
the privilege to apply to full members only, not to associates. 

Mr. Dance said that the Propaganda Committee had been working 
on a scheme to foster local group feeling by — the country into 
12 areas, and it was intended to secure the help of Advisers in each 
group to increase local co-operation and membership. A list of 
Advisers would be circulated to branch Secretaries in due course. 

In conclusion, Mr. White thanked the Branch Officers for all they 
do for the Association and in particular for their co-operation with the 
central office. 

* * * * * 

WE printed in the last number of History a list of the tours 
organised by the Propaganda Committee. Full details of these tours 
have now been issued in leaflet form, with complete itineraries, dates 
of tours, and the costs. These leaflets can be obtained from The 
Wayfarers Travel Agency Ltd., 33 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
In order to facilitate arrangements, members intending to join the 
parties are asked to get into touch with the Agency as soon as possible. 
The Easter Tour to Normandy will be under the leadership of Mrs. D. P. 
Dobson, and will be for a period of 9 days (including travel), from 
11-19 April. 


* * * * * 
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REFERENCE was made in the last number of History to the 
memorandum now being prepared by the special committee appointed 
to consider the reference from the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education on the place to be assigned to the study of history in 
classes (other than those administered under the Elementary Code) 
which provide education for pupils between the ages of 11 and 16. 
We hope to be able to deal at greater length with the work of this 
committee at a later date. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to know 
that branches responded to the inquiries sent to them. Some had 
evidently had interesting meetings on the subject, and had taken much 
trouble in framing their replies. The following branches sent useful 
material in reply to the five questions they were asked to discuss :— 
Bath, Bedford, Birmingham, Bristol, Burton, Huddersfield, Kent (W.), 
Liverpool, London (C.), London (N.), London (S.E.), Lancashire 
(C. and N.), Manchester, Medway and district, Oxford, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Sittingbourne, Surrey (Mid.), Surrey (West), Swansea 
and Llanelly, and Worthing. 

For the benefit of members who have not had an opportunity to 
discuss these matters, we append the five questions on which those 
branches reported :— 

1. Should pupils attending different types of schools, e.g. technical and trade 
schools, have a different type of history curriculum from that of the ordinary 
secondary school ? 

2. In secondary schools of normal character should there be any difference 
whatsoever in the history taken (a) by pupils intended for a university course, 
(b) by pupils taking the Higher School Certificate without any intention of pro- 
ceeding to a university, (c) by pupils whose formal education will terminate at 
7. R What principles should determine the ‘‘ method of approach” to be 
epleged during the school course in different areas, and differing types of 
” ri Draft, in outline, what you would regard as a good normal syllabus for the 
school course from 11 plus to 16 plus. 

5. What is the real justification for teaching history in schools ? 

* * * * * + 

WE have received from the Economic History Society a copy of 
the report of an investigation recently carried out by that Society into 
the teaching of economic history in schools. Those interested in this 
subject will find in this report suggestions for a moderate reform which 
would improve the status of economic history in the schools without 
raising any controversial problems of educational method. The 
Committee had before it the answers to a questionnaire which had been 
returned from elementary, central, and secondary schools, technical 
institutions, and training colleges. The report makes interesting sug- 
gestions on the teaching of the subject, the problem of adequate text- 
books of economic history, and on the present place of economic history 
inexaminations. Readers will find the report in The Economic History 
Review, April 1934. For further information they should write to the 
Hon. Secretary, The Economic History Society, 20 Mecklenburgh 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 

~ a * * * * 


THE Council of the Royal Historical Society has announced a 
competition to be held in 1937 for a gold medal and money prize of £50. 
The competition is governed by the provisions of the David Berry 
Trust, founded by the will of David Anderson-Berry in memory of his 
father, the Rev. David Berry, and the prize is to be awarded for the 
best essay on a subject (to be selected by the candidate and approved 
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by the Council of the Royal Historical Society) dealing with Scottish 
history within the reigns of James I and James VI inclusive. Essays 
mntihe sent in by 31 October, 1937. They must be genuine works of 
research, based on original materials, manuscript or printed, and must 
not have been hitherto published or awarded any other prize. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Royal Historical 
Society, 22 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
. * * * * . 

Tue British Archeological Association gives notice that the 
Reginald Taylor Prize of £5 5s. and a medal, awarded annually for the 
best essay on an antiquarian or historical subject, will be awarded in 
1935 for an essay on one of the following subjects :—(a) The Art of 
British Medieval Tiles, (6) The Postal Services in England in the 
Eighteenth Century, (c) Any other subject falling within the period 
500 a.pD.-1800 a.p. Essays must show original research, and should 
not exceed 10,000 words. They must be sent in not later than 3] 
December, 1935. Further particulars may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, H. B. Bolus, M.D., 21 Eaton Mansions, London, 8.W. 1. 

* * - * * * 

Tue following pamphlets have been issued :— 

No. 97. The Turnpike Roads of Nottinghamshire. By Arthur Cossons, 
No. 98. Social Life in Scotland since 1707, By G. 8. Pryde. 

Both may be obtained by nori-members from Messrs. G. Bell and 
Sons, price ls. each. 

We commend to the notice of members of branches who are anxious 
to co-operate in the interest of historical study, the work done by the 
Nottingham Branch. Members interested in local history recently 
formed a local history section of the Nottingham branch, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. D. Chambers. They have organised a local 
history exhibition, begun an exhaustive bibliography of Nottingham. 
shire history, under the general supervision of Professor L. V. D. Owen, 
and have issued a bulletin of local history material in which it is hoped 
to inventory the contents of the parish chests of the whole county. 
In addition to Mr. Cosson’s work on Turnpikes, other investigations are 
being undertaken, on such topics as enclosures, the administration of 
the Settlement Laws, housing and health in the nineteenth century, and 
the excavation of a medieval site. We wish the section success in their 
activities. 

Any members of other branches engaged on similar work are 
reminded that the Chairman of the Publications Committee will always 
be ready to consider proposals for pamphlets in which the results of 
such work can be published. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tur TURNPIKE Roaps oF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


Mr. H. L. Hurron writes from 5 Alleyn Road, Dulwich, 8.E. 21, to 
correct a reference used by Mr. Cosson in J'he T'urnpike Roads of 
Nottinghamshire (Association leaflet No. 97, p. 6) :— 


THE passage ‘‘ This act was not a great success . . .”’ is evidently based on 
S. Webb, Story of the King’s Highway, pp. 114-15. The Webbs’ account is not 
accurate. The method employed was an exceptional method applied to an 
exceptional difficulty. It was not new, being medieval pontage and pavage 
under a new authority, the Justices of the Peace. There is no evidence that it 
was intended to be permanent, 
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Three toll-gates were set up under the Act of 1663, for Hertfordshire at 
Wadesmill, for Cambridgeshire at Caxton, for Huntingdon at Stilton. The 
Webbs state that the gate “‘ at Stilton excited so much local opposition that it 
was never erected. That at Caxton was put up, but was so easily evaded that 
practically nothing was collected. The third, at Wadesmill, was thus the first 
effective toll-gate in England.”’ In the references given, there is no evidence for 
the statement about Stilton. W.T. Jackman in his Development of Transporta- 
tion in Modern England (1916), p. 63 n., draws attention to this and to evidence, 
in contradiction, in Ogilby’s Britannia (1675). Ogilby states that ‘‘there was a 
certain late Imposition upon Travellers for 3 years at Stilton and one or two 
other places on this side, of about a Penny for a Horse, &c., toward the Repair of 
that part of ’’ the road, and on another page mentions ‘‘ a good Thorough-fare ”’ 
at Stilton. I can add conclusive evidence: In 1666, William Flower, ‘‘ Toleman 
of Stiltone,”’ issued a half-penny token. The Caxton gate was moved to Arrington 
Bridge over the Granta. A token was issued by “‘ Henry Atkins at the turnstile 
(a figure) at Arrington Bridge.”” There is no date. In the Register of Burials is 
this entry : ‘‘ Alice wife of Henry Atkins, 31 July, 1667.’’ There is no evidence 
that the gate in its new position was a failure. The Wadesmill toll-man issued a 
token in 1669, again with a turnstile. Williamson records all three tokens. He 
did not understand the meaning of the turnstile and so considered the Stilton 
token, as a toll-man’s issue, unique. 

The Wadesmill toll was a new departure in that the Gentlemen of Hertford- 
shire ‘‘ borrowed £1300 upon their own credits,’’ so that the work might be 
pushed on without delay. 


Mr. Cosson comments on this letter as follows :— 


I admit I based my remark upon that of the Webbs, and cannot imagine such 
careful and methodical workers as they are making such a definite pronouncement 
without any basis. I should like to ask them the authority for their statement. 

Mr. Hutton has found a most interesting source of information in the toll 
collectors’ tokens,‘an example of how the intensive study of particular places may 
affect our knowledge of more general matters. He provides proof that an attempt 
was made at toll collection at Stilton for at least three of the eleven years that 
the act allowed. My statement, however, was that the “‘ act was not a great 
success,” and I submit that Mr. Hutton has not proved it was. Ogilby’s reference 
suggests that Stilton was a place through which the road was direct. He used the 
term of many places, including Tuxford, a town notorious for its miry roads. 
We know that the 1663 act was not renewed for either of the counties of Cam- 
bridge or Huntingdon. Therefore one of these two statements must be true. 
Either, the work had been completed satisfactorily, or, the method had been 
proved so unsatisfactory as not to warrant its continuance. 

Judging by the experiences of the later turnpike trusts, I cannot believe that 
the whole of the Great North Road in the two counties was put into good condition 
by the product of tolls collected at two places only. Much may have been done 
in particular places, but for the act to have been a success the whole of the road 
covered by it should have been repaired. There seems no evidence that the 
Justices of Cambridge and Huntingdon had any greater success in borrowing 
money on the credit of the tolls than had those of Hertford. We know that the 
“gentlemen of Hertford ’’ had to borrow on their own credits, and needed the 
act to continue for twenty-one years. Without a loan, the tolls, coming in piece- 
meal, would have been of little use. With a loan, the tolls would have to be used 
to pay interest and discharge the debt. Again, judging by the experiences of the 
later trusts, it seems impossible that the debt could have been paid off in eleven 
years, much less in the three years during which Ogilby says the toll was imposed. 

There still remains the fact that the act allowed the levying of a rate, if the 

money could not be raised otherwise. If this method was resorted to, the act 
can hardly be said to have been a success as introducing a new method of road 
maintenance, or of reintroducing the old method of pavage. 
_ It must be remembered, too, that the worst part of the road in question lay 
in Huntingdon and Cambridge, for, as Defoe says, the ground was hard as far as 
Kneesworth. After all, does not the evidence of the tokens give a slight measure 
of support (admittedly very slight) to the Webbs’ statement that the gate at 
Stilton was not erected? The Wadesmill and Arrington Bridge tokens were 
issued “‘ at the turnstile’’; that at Stilton by a ‘‘ toleman.”’ 

However, provided that the books and papers for the period are still extant, 
I think the whole matter might be settled by reference to the files and minute 
books of the Quarter Sessions at Cambridge and Huntingdon. These should con- 
tain references to the raising of loans, building of toll houses, payment of interest, 
payment of wages to collectors, and, perhaps, much other interesting material. 


¥2 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXXII.—Stuprent Numpers at MEDIEVAL OxrorpD 


THouGH the statement that there were as many as 30,000 students 
at medieval Oxford has long been rejected as incredible by the most 
trustworthy writers on Oxford University, yet it received a good deal 
of support from a scholar so generally critical as J. E. T. Rogers, and 
is still maintained so literally and emphatically in some quarters as 
a proof that the Black Death is second only to the Reformation in its 
social and religious consequences, that it ought to be subjected to close 
examination. For this, it is necessary to cite first the two most plausible 
and forcible pleas in its favour. 

The late Cardinal Gasquet wrote : * 


The celebrated FitzRalph, Archbishop of Armagh, who had been Chancellor 
of the University before the event, [of the Black Death] declares that in his time 
of office there were 30,000 students at Oxford. In this statement he is borne 
out by Gascoigne, who, writing his Theological Dictionary, in the reign of Henry 
VI, says: “‘ Before the great plague in England there were few quarrels between 
the people and law cases, and so there were also few lawyers in the kingdom of 
England and few in Oxford, when there were 30,000 scholars at Oxford, as I 
have seen on the rolls of the ancient Chancellors, when I was Chancellor there.” 
This concourse was diverted by the pestilence, since in 1357 FitzRalph declares 
that there were not a third of the old number at the schools. 


Mr. Belloc, in a recent work, writes : * 


We can give chapter and verse for one violent and strikingly local effect of 
the blow that struck the English Middle Ages asunder. FitzRalph, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, was Chancellor before the visitation. He was familiar with 
the rolls. He testifies to a scholar-population of 30,000: eight years after, in 
1357, the same witness tells us there were not a third of that number; béfore the 
end of the century they had sunk to less than 6,000. 


Let us now look at FitzRalph’s own words. The whole of his 
treatise In Defence of the Parish Clergy, written in 1357, is printed 
in a fairly accessible book, Browne’s Fasciculus, II. 466-87. There, 
on p. 473, FitzRalph asserts that the Oxford friars, no longer able to 
obtain older recruits, were enticing boys into their Convents, bullying 
them if they changed their minds, “‘ and not allowing them (as it is 
said) even to speak with their parents, except under guard and in- 
timidation.”” Then comes the crucial passage : 


Hence follows a grievous loss to the clergy, namely, that nowadays in the 
English Universities, by reason of this kidnapping of boys from their parents, 
lay folk everywhere are withdrawing their sons and not sending them to the 
University; for they would rather make them workers on the land, and keep 
them at home, than lose them like this at the Universities; and hence it cometh 
that, whereas in the University of Oxford, even in my time, there were thirty 
thousand students, there are not six thousand to be found in these days; and 
the main cause or occasion of this diminution is reckoned to be the aforesaid 
inveigling [circwmventio] of boys. 


1 See J. E. T. Rogers, Loci e Libro Veritatum, 

* A. Gasquet, The Great Pestilence, p. 126; later republished as The Black 
Death. 

8 H. Belloc, History of England, 11. 36. In his latest volume, A Shorter 
History of England, p. 185, this statement reappears briefly as “ the scholar 
population of Oxford shrank to one-third of its former amount.” 


lxxxiii. 
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Thus Cardinal Gasquet’s “‘ not a third of the old number ”’ is an evident 
slip; there is nothing answering to this in FitzRalph and, if we work 
arithmetically upon his figures, we must say “‘not a fifth.” Mr. Belloc, 
who confessedly writes from the Cardinal’s book, has reproduced the 
error, with the emphasis of italics. 

Now, it is notorious that even the greatest medieval writers are 
untrustworthy, when dealing with large figures. This was partly due 
to the fact that nearly all accountant work was done in Roman 
numerals, in which it is practically impossible to do multiplication on a 
large scale except by a series of additions, or division except by a series 
of subtractions. There was thus little encouragement to the arith- 
metical mind except in matters of detail; and, in off-hand generalisa- 
tions, much laxity of guesswork was permitted, or even taken for 

nted. In such matters, instances of undeniable authenticity are 
almost incredible in their grossness. In 1371 the Government com- 
mitted financial suicide by reckoning a tax on the basis of 40,000 
parishes in England, whereas there were less than 9,000. When the 

mphleteer Simon Fysh exaggerated this blunder to 52,000, Sir 

omas More held him up to merited derision. Yet similar statements, 
varying from 40,000 to 50,000, are to be found in monastic chronicles 
and similar records; and it was doubtless by one of these that 
Edward III’s ministers were misled. When the Government could 
thus blunder with figures in direct contradiction to their own interests, 
let us ask whether FitzRalph, Oxford Chancellor though he had been, 
could not blunder quite as badly where it did not contradict, but fell 
inwith, his interests. For this question did, in fact, touch very nearly 
his own warmest interest ; his belief that the Friars were bringing ruin 
upon the Church. And that interest led him into another numerical 
calculation which is strangely neglected by those who insist so strongly 
on the accuracy of the 30,000 students. It occurs only three pages 
earlier, where he accuses the Friars of ruining ecclesiastical discipline 
by giving easy absolution to grievous criminals. He writes: “ For I, 
in my diocese of Armagh, as I think, have two thousand subjects who, 
every year, are involved in sentence of excommunication by reason of 
the sentences pronounced against voluntary homicides, public thieves, 
incendiaries and such-like folk; yet of these [2000] scarce 40 come 
yearly to me or my penitentiaries; and all such [folk absolved by the 
Friars] receive the sacraments like the rest, and are absolved or are said 
to be absolved; nor are they believed to have been absolved by any 
other than the Friars, without doubt, since no others give absolution.” 
We know that crimes of violence were far commoner in Ireland, all 
through the later Middle Ages, than in England ; yet it is very difficult 
to believe those figures, which would afford a probability of one felony 
per annum among every 150 of the adult population. May we not 
invoke the words of a learned modern Dominican, confronted with a 
statement similar to this? ‘“‘ Here we have a speaking proof of the 
extent to which medieval figures are to be trusted ! ” 

But it will be noted that another witness is called from among the 
Oxford chancellors: Gascoigne, whose evidence at first sight is even 
more explicit, for he seems to appeal to written records. Let me 
give his words without punctuation: for there is none (as Dr. 
H. E. Salter has kindly verified for me) in the unique original 
manuscript. 


1 Loci e Lib. Verit., p. 202. 
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for before the Great Pestilence in England there were few quarrels among the 
people and few lawsuits and so there were also few lawyers in the realm of England 
and few lawyers in Oxford when there were 30,000 scholars at Oxford as I saw in 
the rolls of the ancient Chancellors of Oxford when I was Chancellor there and 
the promotion of good men [to Church livings] and their residence in their pari 
and the fact that churches were sufficiently endowed and not appropriated to 
other men who did not do the parochial work and who were absentees from the 
parish were the causes why few quarrels then reigned in the parishes and few 
errors in comparison with the quarrels and lawsuits and errors which reign 
nowadays. 


Gascoigne, here, as often elsewhere, writes hastily and obscurely ; 
and we have to look very closely in order to see what it was that he had 
himself “‘seen in the rolls of the ancient Chancellors.” His argu. 
ment depends on the relation between two figures—in fact, to a vulgar 
fraction, in which the number of students forms the numerator, and that 
of lawyers the denominator. Did these “rolls ’’ vouch for the numer. 
ator, or the denominator, or both ? 

I have the agreement of so great an authority on this subject as 
Dr. Salter for arguing that Gascoigne appeals to the rolls for his de. 
nominator only, taking his numerator for granted, just as the ministry 
of 1371 rashly took for granted those 40,000 parishes which they had 
seen recorded in monastic chronicles, and in which nearly everybody 
believed very much as they believe nowadays that an apple is mentioned 
in the first chapter of Genesis. There is, I understand, no trace at any 
medieval university of pre-pestilence rolls recording the names of all 
the scholars: not only that no such have survived, but that there is 
no indication of their ever having existed, nor any likelihood (to any- 
one who realises the actual manners of that time) that any official would 
ever have compiled them. On the other hand, the records of degrees 
were certainly kept; and Gascoigne, naturally enough, could verify 
from these that fewer lawyers were created in 1300 than in 1450. 
Thus he gets his desired contrast—for he, like FitzRalph, has also his 
bugbears, which are here the lawyers, the monastic appropriators, and 
the absentee parsons. Thus his argument runs: “I can affirm at 
first-hand that we have now more lawyers at Oxford than in those 
days : yet every schoolboy knows that in those days there were 30,000 
students: ergo”’ 

They moreover, at a hundred years’ distance, may very naturally 
attribute all this to the Pestilence: already in those days there was 
the natural temptation: ‘‘ When in doubt, play the Black Death.” 
As compared with this, let us note that FitzRalph, writing only nine 
years after the Pestilence, never dreams of counting the blow dealt 
to the Church by that visitation as comparable to the harm that was 
being done, in his judgment, by the swarm of parvenu Religious Orders. 

Both Maxwell-Lyte and Rashdall, long ago, rejected the 30,000 as 
incredible. The former relied upon the fact that even Paris had 
probably less than 2000 in its palmiest days.1 Rashdall*? suggested 
that we might find a clue to the real numbers in those 1500 Psalters 
which, shortly before the Black Death, the University undertook to 
recite in payment to Edward II for a charter of privileges. Nothing 
would be more natural than that this should be a rough computation 
of the number of students who could be relied upon to obey com- 
munity-orders, Dr. H. E. Salter, who (with the possible exception of 
Dr. R. L. Poole) knows more about Oxford documents than any man 


1 H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, History of the University of Oxford, p. 96. 
* H. Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, p. 582. 
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living, and perhaps than any who ever lived, agrees with them; and 
he wrote as follows to The Church Times for 8 June, 1928 : 


But we now have another argument. The rentals of Oseney Abbey and of 
the Hospital of St. John, which between them owned one-sixth of the houses in 
the town, show that only about five per cenit. of the halls fell into decay owing 
to the Black Death, and that the others paid the same rents as before, and we 
may presume that they held as many scholars as before. There was a continual 
decline in the number of the houses in Oxford from 1250 to 1550, and this process 
was’a little increased during the years 1349 to 1360. 


The Editor was unconvinced, and printed in that same issue : 
“Some of us are sceptical of the scepticism of the Victorian age.” 
Yet something, at least, must be gained by publishing for the first 
time, in History, a translation of FitzRalph’s actual words, and by 
showing that persistent belief in the 30,000 students would involve 
the acceptance of a crime-roll which most people would reject as 
incredible even for medieval Ireland. G. G, CouLTon. 





REVIEWS 


A History of Exploration from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
By BriGADIER-GENERAL Sir Percy Sykes. 1934. xiv + 374 pp. 
Routledge. 25s. 


THE history of exploration is a topic in which considerable interest 
is being taken in schools, particularly for senior forms, and it is to 
be found as a special subject in syllabuses for the Higher School 
certificate. The practical difficulty in dealing with it has hitherto 
been the lack of text-books of sufficient fullness combined with reason- 
able price. It is in effect necessary for the teacher to make himself 
a specialist in the subject by studying a number of monographs not 
readily accessible outside the range of a really good library, and then 
to impart the instruction by word of mouth. Sir Percy Sykes’s book 
goes some way towards remedying this drawback. It gives an ex. 
cellent conspectus of the whole branch of history, proportionately 
fuller in some passages than in others, wisely and modestly enlivened 
by references to the author’s personal experiences in some of the 
important regions dealt with : 

Marco [Polo] reached the level plains with their large cultivated oases at 
Cascar or Kashgar, where he refers appreciatively to the splendid gardens and 
vineyards and fine farms. . . . He mentions the existence of a few Nestorian 
Christians. When I was residing at Kashgar, I tried to find out whether any 
custom that recalled Christianity was extant, and I was told that if a horse were 


not sold at a fair, the owner made the sign of the cross on its forehead to prevent 
its luck being spoilt. 


Or again— 


At the time of the Venetians’ first visit the province [of Kirman] was ruled 
by an energetic lady named Turkan Khatun, and the most noticeable building 
was the Kuba-i-Sabz or ‘“‘ Green Dome,” erected by her family, which was still 
standing in 1895. It collapsed a year or two later. 

Such links between the thirteenth century and our own give a 
reality often lacking in accounts of remote times and peoples. 

In a single-volume work, even of the present generous proportions, 
it is inevitable that some important passages must be severely com- 
pressed. The exploration of Australia is an example ; but the reviewer 
believes that the author has chosen the best course in dealing fully 
with the early and medieval travellers, since their work had an enormous 
effect upon the development of European civilisation, an effect which 
is barely glanced at or completely ignored in most of the “ courses” 
of European history in vogue in schools. Later discoverers are 
already better known and less neglected, but it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that in the average school treatment of history, exploration 
begins with Columbus. 

Now, as to price, the touchstone of the availability of a good book 
for school use. It is regrettable but true that, while the physical 
sciences can command heavy expenditure for laboratories, apparatus 
and books, five shillings per head is in general thought good enough 
for equipment in history, vital as the study is to the survival of civilised 
life, At its present price, therefore, Sir Percy Sykes’s book can expect 
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to be represented only by a single copy in the school library. It 
ought to be in the hands of every senior pupil, and the most practicable 
estion seems to be to urge the publishers to take a risk, divide 
the work into two parts (say at p. 171, which introduces Captain 
Cook), and issue a low-priced reprint of each. The return might not 
beimmediate, but it would come intime. There is a potential demand, 
which will respond to an available supply, and when it has done so, 
examining bodies, which effectively dictate the history syllabuses 
of schools, will give the subject a more prominent place in their 
programmes. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


A Picture Book of British History. Compiled by S. C. Roserrts. 
1929, 1931, 1932. 3 vols. xii + 66, xxii + 69, xiii+ 77 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s8., 6s., 88. 6d. 


Tue three volumes contain an admirable set of pictures illustrating 
various phases of life in England from the days of paleolithic man to 
the year 1901. In the hands of competent teachers they should prove 
to be invaluable aids in the difficult task of training pupils to com- 
prehend the cultural aspects of life in ages other than their own. 

The contents of the volumes make possible a study of several develop- 
ments. The evolution of ecclesiastical architecture can be traced 
through the centuries, for the illustrations are well selected and 
excellently reproduced. The same is true, though to a lesser extent, 
of domestic architecture. Literature is well represented from Bede 
to Ruskin and Tennyson. The art of war comes in for much illustra- 
tion, from an early bronze helmet and spear-head to pictures of modern 
battles—curiously enough, there are no pictures of the iron-clad 
battleships of the second half of the nineteenth century—it should be 
an easy and profitable task to trace the changing costume of the people 
from the days of the Anglo-Saxons to the end of the reign of Victoria. 

There are, however, several puzzling gaps in this otherwise excellent 
series of pictures. England during the Middle Ages was primarily an 
agricultural country with manors and serfs on every hand. Yet far 
too little is done to picture the masses at work or play (1, 19, 51). 
More miniatures from medieval manuscripts could be used to remedy 
this defect. Medieval gilds and town life are sadly unrepresented. 
There is, for example, not a picture of a town wall or gate-house in 
volume one, and the Jews’ House at Lincoln (1, 64) is hardly repre- 
sentative of town houses in the Middle Ages. Turning to a later 
period, that of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, there is a 
rather astonishing neglect of the development of industry and com- 
merce. England’s greatness in those realms is not adequately repre- 
sented by a few pictures of early machines and by pictures of early 
railway engines and an early steamboat (111, 33, 49, 51). What of 
the newer style railway engines and coaches? What of the ever larger 
steamships of the nineteenth century? What of the factory buildings 
and of the marvellous machines that made it possible for England to 
supply the world with textile fabrics and with so many other manu- 
factured products? We live in a world in which past and present 
economic problems and manufacturing processes occupy an ever 
larger share of the attention of intelligent people, but the compiler of 
these volumes appears to be unaware of this fact. Are tramp and 
passenger steamers, Stockport mills, and Burslem potteries less 

t than the military operations pictured in the latter part of 
e three ? J. F. Witnarp, 
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English Economic History. By G. W. Soutueats. 1934. xiii + 
376 pp. Dent. 5s. 

Economic History of England. By M. Bricas and P. JorpaN. (Third 
edition.) 1934. xii + 211 + 524+ viii pp. University Tutoria] 
Press. 9s. 6d. 

A Survey of Economic Development, with special reference to Great 
Britain. By J. F. Rees. 1933. viii + 330 pp. Pitman. 7s, 6d, 

THERE is evidently a large and steady sale for text-books which 
aim at covering the whole of English economic history in one volume, 
At least a dozen books of this kind, each discussing approximately 
the same topics in almost the same order, have been published in 
England during the last few years; and new ones are issued every 
year. Yet most teachers of economic history would confess that 
they have not yet discovered a completely satisfactory text-book of 
their subject, substantial and scholarly, compact and yet readable. 
Of the three works under review, two are text-books which conform 
more or less to the traditional pattern, and fall into many of the 
traditional errors; Principal Rees takes a wider scope, experiments 
with a new pattern, and maintains a higher standard of accuracy 
It goes almost without saying, that all three books contain errors of 
fact, and generalisations which might be disputed ; to apply the methods 
of exact historical criticism to them would be out of dh 

Mr. Southgate’s book is 4 reasonably competent summary of 
well-known standard authorities, strengthened by the incorporation 
of material from more specialised works on particular topics. Accord- 
ing to the preface, the book is “intended primarily for the use of 
sixth forms and of undergraduates,” though it is Lened that even 
fifth-form students and the ordinary reader will not find it too difficult. 
Mr. Southgate does not pretend to speak with authority on the more 
abstruse problems of economic history; but he has summarised his 
sources carefully, and has taken pains to make the necessary qualifica- 
tions to his generalisations. A curious feature of his work is that 
many of the footnotes are virtually corrections of the text; his book 
would have been much more convincing if it had been thoroughly 
revised and re-cast before publication, so that the corrections might 
have been given their proper weight in the text itself. 

Dr. Percy Jordan has revised and enlarged the Economic History 
of England originally compiled by Mr. Milton Briggs. In carrying 
out the task of revision, Dr. Jordan has been primarily concerned 
with the needs of students reading for the intermediate examinations 
of London University, and has paid special attention to “a variety 
of topics on which questions may be set.” According to the preface 
(p. vi), “a good deal of matter of secondary importance has been 
eliminated from the original text in order to make space for topics 
likely to be met with in the examination room.” The original edition 
expressed special indebtedness to the works of Cunningham and 
Meredith ; the present edition acknowledges a similar indebtedness to 
the works of Lipson, Clapham, Knowles and Fay. A text-book which 
has reached its third edition in an over-crowded market may be pre- 
sumed to have some special merit; moreover, a comparison of the 
present edition with the book in its original form shows that Dr. 
Jordan has greatly improved upon the work of Mr. Milton Briggs. 
Nevertheless, the Soak remains slovenly and inaccurate; it must be 
(very reluctantly) condemned as unsuitable for serious students in any 
University. 
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Principal Rees’s survey is based on a series of articles contributed 
to Pitman’s Economics Educator, which was published some years 
ago in periodical form. To some extent the book suffers from the 
circumstances of its origin; it is chopped up into very short chapters, 
of almost uniform length, in a fashion which suggests that the space 
allotted to each topic was not determined by any exact sense of historical 
oe The extreme compression of some sections (more especially 
in the first half of the book) has resulted in many ambiguities, which 
will not puzzle a senior student who already has a working knowledge 
of the subject, but may prove misleading to the freshman and the 
general reader. Nevertheless, although Principal Rees has not 
achieved the miracle of making one word do the work of ten, the 
spirit and substance of his book are admirable. Here are the mature 
generalisations of a wise and experienced teacher, who knows the 

resent as well as the past, and can give to scholarship a spice of humour. 
Principal Rees has not been content to write a competent introduction 
to English Economic History. He has studied the economic develop- 
ment of Great Britain against the wider background of general and 
European history ; he has attempted to trace the influence of economic 
ideas upon public policy, and conversely the effect of historical changes 
upon economic doctrine. The last part of the book (§§ 36-42) is 
deliberately and consistently international in scope; students of 
modern economic problems are likely to consider that this account 
of the “third phase of industrialism ” is the most illuminating part 


of the book. Teachers of economic history will be especially grateful 
for Principal Rees’s ‘‘ Guide to Further Reading,” which is not merely 
full and informative but also shrewd and discriminating. 


ARTHUR REDFORD. 


The Emperor Gaius (Caligula). By J. P. V. D. Batspon. 1934. 
xiv ++ 243 pp. Milford. 10s. 


Amone the early Caesars, Gaius has had to wait longest for his 
vindication by modern scholars. The account of his reign by Tacitus, 
who was often bitter but never irresponsible in his criticisms, has been 
lost; that of Seneca, who never forgave Gaius for sending him to 
“eonfino’”’ in Sardinia, has survived. But Gaius should now be past 
all danger of certification as a lunatic. 

In this book Mr. Balsdon subjects the apparent symptoms of in- 
sanity in Gaius to an acute analysis. He shows that the emperor did 
not thirst for the blood of the Senate, but was irritated at the false 
position in which the House and the Crown alike had been placed under 
Augustus’ constitution, and suspected, with good reason, conspiracies 
by individual members ; in fact, his sentiments in regard to the Senate 
were those of Tiberius, but he expressed them more openly. The 
author discovers method in the madness of Gaius’ sudden expedition 
to the Rhine, and in his equally abrupt abandonment of an invasion of 
Britain. He points out that Gaius (like Julius Cwsar) accepted divine 
homage when pressed upon him, but did not force it upon reluctant 
worshippers, except in the case of the Jews, and in this solitary instance 
he eventually yielded to wiser counsels. He admits that Gaius was a 
showman and a spendthrift, and suffered from weak nerves; but 
after reading this book no one will be content to dismiss the third 
Roman emperor with a pitying shrug of the shoulders. 

Mr. Balsdon transfers to Gaius the credit for a settlement with 
Parthia that belongs of right to Tiberius. He overrates the importance 
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of the Corinth Canal, which Gaius intended to complete. (Modem 
Athens does not owe its prosperity to the Canal.) He credits Gaius with 
constructive imagination. But had any Roman emperor between 
Augustus and Constantine an imaginative vein? On the other hand, 
he hardly mentions the undeniable sadistic trait which shows through 
in some of Gaius’ worst pranks. Nevertheless, his rehabilitation of 
Gaius is a cautious and well-balanced piece of work which should 
command general approval. 

Among the women of the Casars a well-deserved tribute is paid to 
Gaius’ grandmother Antonia. Livia, the widow of Augustus, is 
dubbed a ‘“‘harridan.”’ Yet she had a good matrimonial record, 
and on a coin struck in her old age she still presents strikingly beautiful 
features. M. Cary. 


The Roman Wall in Scotland. By Str GkorGE MACDONALD. (Second 
edition.) 1934. xvi +492 pp. Milford. 30s. 


THE appearance of this book has been eagerly awaited by all 
students of Roman Britain. The nucleus of the first edition (1911) 
was a course of six lectures delivered at the University of Glasgow 
in 1910; the present volume, “though nominally a new edition, is 
in reality a new book.” Its length has been increased by a third, 
instead of fifty-six plates there are eighty-one, and the number of 
illustrations in the text has been more than trebled. This rough 
quantitative estimate represents an advance in knowledge secured 
by more than twenty years’ unremitting effort on the part of the 
author, in co-operation with the various archeological groups which 
undertook the excavation of the forts. The wall, raised in 142 by 
Lollius Urbicus, and maintained, with interruptions, for forty-three 
years, runs from Bridgeness on the Forth to Old Kilpatrick on the 
Clyde, a distance of thirty-seven miles, along the northern slopes of 
a series of low hills which form the southern fringe of the low-lying 
isthmus. The whole course of the Limes, which consisted of. a wide 
ditch, a rampart on a stone base and a military road, has now, except 
for a few small gaps, been established, and it has even been possible 
to prove that it must have been constructed from east to west. In 
1911 only three of the nineteen forts along it had been excavated, 
whereas nine have now been explored, and more is now known of the 
brief Agricolan occupation of the line. The closeness and commanding 
position of the forts rendered signal towers an important feature oi 
other Limites, unnecessary. It has been found that the Military 
Way makes a series of loops round the forts, so that long-distance 
traffic should not be compelled to pass through each one. 

Some of the forts were garrisoned by legionaries. These troops 
were generally kept in great fortresses, such as York, or Mainz, or 
Regensburg, while the smaller frontier stations were occupied by 
auxiliaries, the second class troops. When the Antonine Wall was 
built Hadrian’s Wall and its forts were still kept up, and it looks as 
if the maintenance of a second frontier line was too much for the 
military resources of Britain without unusual adjustments. The 
standing army of imperial Rome was maintained at a dangerously 
low minimum here as in other provinces, 

An unexpected discovery was that the rampart east of the road 
to Camelon was constructed of earth and not, as elsewhere, of turves. 
This suggests that the eastern part of the Limes ran through wooded 
country—a conjecture strengthened by finding the footprint of 4 
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wild cat, essentially a woodland denizen, on a tile at Mumrills, one of 
the easterly forts. Equally interesting was the discovery that the 
Military Way ran beyond the western end of the Limes along the 
northern bank of the Clyde, which recalls Bede’s statement that the 
wall “running westward, ends near the city of Alcluith.” Alcluith 
is Dumbarton, whose dark lone rock may thus have been the furthest 
northwest outpost of the Roman Empire before, as the Rock of the 
Britons, it marked the northernmost stronghold of the kingdom of 
Strathclyde against the roving Scots. Sir George points out that the 
Clyde was not navigable as far up as Old Kilpatrick until the late 
eighteenth century, even for small ships, and that Dumbarton, four 
miles lower down, offered the first possible harbour. The ease with 
which the Limes might be outflanked by a determined enemy with 
boats has often been pointed out, and the road indicates that the 
Romans were aware of the fact. 

From no other northern frontier line, not even from the High 
Taunus nor from Cuddy’s Crag, is there a more magnificent prospect 
than that which faced the lonely patrols of the Antonine Wall, but 
the Limes itself is sadly battered, and the damage has nearly all been 
done since 1800. Towns like Bo’ness and Falkirk have effaced long 
stretches, the suburbs of Glasgow have sprawled across it; the Forth 
and Clyde Canal cuts it eight times, railways and roads cut it still 
more frequently, and even railway stations, factories, housing schemes 
and the grid have been allowed to take their toll, while the stones 
have too often been carried off by roadmakers or housebuilders, or 
rooted out to make way for cultivation. It is a surprise to find how 
much of the old frontier line still defies Man and Time, and how easy 
it still is to follow over much of its course—now that Sir George has 
told us exactly where to look. OLWEN Broaan. 


Sidonius Apollinaris and his Age. By C. E. Stevens. 1933. 
xiv + 224 pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 

As a biography in the strictest sense this book is most admirable. 
Mr. Stevens, as his ample footnotes show, has obviously made a 
thorough study of his author’s writings in prose and verse, and of 
modern works on Sidonius. He writes a clear and interesting narrative, 
and problems connected with his subject—for instance, Sidonius’ 
connection with the conspiracy of A.D. 456 or the site of Sidonius’ 
villa at Avitacum—are exhaustively and sanely discussed. The result 
is a lifelike portrait of a kindly and reasonably competent man who on 
oceasion, as during the siege of Clermont, could temporarily rise above 
his normal mediocrity. 

But Mr. Stevens has entitled his book Sidonius A pollinaris and his 
Age, and he has failed to make good the promise of the title. Thus it is 
significant that in his considerable baa ecsinser he ignores works on 
ecclesiastical history and on Christian literature, such as the books of 
Duchesne, von Schubert, and Bardenhewer. In fact, apart from 
Sidonius himself, only Sidonius’ narrow circle has seriously engaged 
Mr. Stevens’ attention. The result is an inadequate picture of the 
age and, in the chapters on Sidonius’ episcopal career, a failure to appre- 
ciate the great work that the Gallican Church was carrying on in times 
of the most disheartening difficulty, political, economic, and social.' 


‘ If Mr. Stevens has not realised this fully, the lack of historical pegeetee 


is even more glaring in the review article of Mr. Stevens’ book written by the 


Bditor of Antiquity (March 1934). 
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Again, it is as true of the fifth century as it is of the third and fourth 
that almost all the literature which is both vigorous and origina] 
in thought is Christian, not pagan. The works of Sidonius have their 
value for the light that they throw on a small section of society in Gaul, 
But the intellectual achievement of that country between c. 420 and 
480 must be measured, to mention only a few names, by the works of 
Cassian, Salvian, Vincent of Lérins, Claudianus Mamertus, and 
Sedulius.* M. L. W. LatstnEr, 


History of the Church of Ireland. Edited by W. A. Pxtips, 
Vol. IL: The Movement towards Rome, The Medieval Church and 
The Reformation. 1934. vi-+ 695 pp. Milford. 31s. 6d. the 
three volumes. 


EvEN more than the first volume of this History (reviewed ante, 
xIx. 146), the second responds to an urgent need. For it is the 
first scholarly work to deal with the available sources for the whole 
period. Providing what the Irish Church Synod demanded—a survey 
which shows “the continuity of the Church from the earliest times 
to the present day’”’, it also explores many thorny bypaths and gives 
full documentation. The volume opens with a learned chapter on 
the Northmen and the movement towards Rome, by the late G. H, 
Orpen; two valuable chapters on the medieval Church follow, by the 
venerable Archdeacon Seymour; ‘the rest of the space is devoted to 
the Rev. Professor Jourdan’s account of the period 1509-1625. The 
whole presents an unrelieved history of calamities, in which divergences 
of religious faith and ecclesiastical order were turned to account by 
political parties. Each alien settlement brought some new occasion 
of dispute and disorder to the Church without producing unity among 
the Irish. Throughout the later Middle Ages Ireland was unaffected by 
the main developments of Western society. The organisation common 
to Latin Christendom, which was introduced in the Irish Church 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, never took root properly; 
the parochial system remained imperfect; monasteries in the west 
continued till Tudor times attached to particular clans, and might 
be ruled by lay abbots. In the sixteenth century, conservatism and 
distrust of Tudor autocracy, as well as faith, made many of the Anglo- 
Irish lords and Irish chiefs loyal to the Papacy or ready to intrigue 
with Rome. The Irish Church was so decayed and the people so ill- 
educated that any form of reformation, Catholic or Protestant, must 
equally raise support or resistance. Religidus instruction was best 


1 Two points of detail deserve notice. Mr. Stevens refers on p. 70 to Benedict 
of Nursia in a very awkward way; for the unwary reader might forget that the 
Rule was not promulgated until nearly fifty years after Sidonius’ death. On 
p- 4, n. 3, Mr. Stevens is not justified in arguing that Sidonius was a poor Greek 
scholar on the evidence of what he calls ‘ glaring mistakes in the quantities of 
Greek names.” For, in the first place, with proper names some licence was 
always allowed metri causa, so that Virgil, for instance, lengthens the first ¢ of 
Italia. In the second place, the influence of spoken Latin in the fifth century 
must not be overlooked; for, under the influence of the stress accent, quantitative 
pronunciation was rapidly becoming obsolete in many cases. Sidonius himself 
(Carm. 15, 147) scans Ardnéédlaé and in speech undoubtedly put the main accent 
on the penultimate. Yet quantitatively the word would be scanned Aranédlé. 
Finally, a weakness in quantities and the rules of accentuation proves nothing 
about a man’s knowledge of a foreign tongue, Hungarians who know German 
well habitually stress the wrong syllables in speaking German owing to the 
influence of their own language. And there are many Englishmen with an 
intimate knowledge of French whose pronunciation of that language will make 
even the most stoical Frenchman writhe ! 
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vided by the Catholic missions, and the Counter-reformation was 
afoot in Ireland before the doctrinal Reformation had gained much 
d. When, after the bloody warfare of Elizabeth’s reign, papalism 
came to be compatible with loyalty to the Crown, recusant Catholicism 
advanced apace. The Tudors had created a State Church, but had 
done little to endow it adequately or secure a proper ministry. Canon 
Jourdan disposes, with abundant evidence, of the view that, the 
Catholic-Protestant division was a distinction between the Irish and 
the English in Ireland. He also gives new precision to the history of 
recusancy under James I. 
These topics are dealt with fully and candidly. Only occasionally 
is there suggestion of special pleading or theological acrimony (e.g. 
pp. 198, 275, 483-5). But the book seems ill-proportioned: 168 
are devoted to seven centuries and 410 pages to the next 120 
This has led to such compression of the medieval material 
that it loses shape and meaning. The general reader will regret that 
the discussion of the evidence is so seldom carried to a conclusion, 
to which the author’s learning would lend great weight. Archdeacon 
Seymour’s chapter on administration suffers from lack of comparison 
with the rest of the Latin Church. The account of rectories and 
vicarages will hardly enlighten the ignorant; and more remnants 
of Irish monastic libraries exist than is suggested on pp. 162-3. In 
the later portion of the book the scheme unfortunately permits no 
separate treatment of administrative matters, or of some topics (e.g. 
the dissolution of the monasteries) which are only discussed incidentally 
in the course of a general narrative. There is a useful bibliography, 
a full index, and tables of episcopal succession 1537-1613. 
C. R. CHENEY. 


Une institution municipale languedocienne: le Consulat du Puy-en- 
Velay des origines & 1610. By Errenne DewcamBre. 1933. 
viii + 316 + 162 pp. Le Puy-en-Velay: Aux Editions de la 
Société Académique du Puy. 50 fr. 

Le Puy has never been more than a small country town, and to-day, 
when it has spread far beyond its medieval boundaries, it contains 
only 20,000 inhabitants or so. Yet this is the second monograph 
that M. Delcambre has devoted to its history, an earlier study, Le 
Paréage du Puy, having appeared in 1931 in the Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole 
des Chartes. His justification for so much detailed investigation of 
so small a community is that the villes consulaires which have hitherto 
been studied have been important urban centres whose municipal 
institutions date back to the twelfth century. These ancient muni- 
cipalities of Southern France have had an almost uniform history. 
At first favoured by the monarchy, by the fifteenth century they came 
to be regarded as embarrassing to the development of the royal power ; 
and so policy changed and their liberties were restricted. But is this 
story equally true—as has been supposed—of lesser municipalities, 
the direct and later creations of the monarchy, entirely dependent 
upon the king? If it is safe to argue from Le Puy, the history of these 
little towns was different. 

Until the fourteenth century the lord of Le Puy was its bishop, 
who throughout the thirteenth century was in constant conflict with 
the townsmen. In 1305 an arrangement was made by which the king 
and the bishop shared the government of the town. For this there 
is @ technical term, paréage, and it is this that forms the subject of 
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M. Delcambre’s earlier monograph, parts of which are reproduced 
in the present volume. One clause of the agreement was that neither 
king nor bishop should grant liberties to the town without the consent 
of the other. This provision the king unashamedly transgressed, and 
the townsmen found him willing to accord increasing privileges. In 
1344 they obtained the right to elect consuls with power to exercise 
the same privileges as other consuls in the sénéchaussée of Beaucaire, 
There followed more than a hundred years of litigation, which left 
the townsmen in possession of their privileges, and the bishop at last 
acquiescent. 

Consular rule meant the rule of an oligarchy. The consuls were 
co-opted from among a group of half a hundred wealthy townsmen, 
and they were as self-seeking as municipal oligarchies are apt to be. 
But the abuses led to a reaction at Le Puy: gradually some approach 
to democracy was introduced and the trade corporations obtained an 
increasing share.in town government. The result was not to replace 
but to control the caste from which the consuls were recruited. The 
abuses of oligarchical government and the disorders of the wars of 
religion brought also another result, the increasing intervention of 
the central government, and, by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Le Puy, like other municipalities, was entirely under the 
influence of the centralising principles of the French monarchy. 

M. Delcambre writes well, but his book, with its wealth of detail, 
is not for the general reader. His avowed purpose is to provide material 
for the history of towns of similar standing to Le Puy, in the hope 
that some future historian may use this and much else for a synthesis. 
But the volume is published under the auspices of the Société Académique 
du Puy, and its detail will not be found excessive by those whose 
interests lie in Languedoc. 

The volume concludes with 130 pages of documents, lists of consuls, 
notes on the social status of the early consuls and on the election of 
the later ones. An admirable table des matiéres supplies the place 
of a subject index, but there is no index of places or persons, a regret- 
table omission from so learned and detailed a work. 

H. G. RicHarpson. 


Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages. By W. E. Lunt. 1934. 2 vols. 
x + 341, 665 pp. Columbia University Press (London: Milford). 
53s. 


Tuts, with all its limitations, is a very valuable book. The subject 
is important, and Professor Lunt has worked with the most com- 
mendable diligence upon a great mass of authorities, both primary and 
secondary. His Introduction runs to 136 pages, and there are 750 
of translations from original documents, many of which are still in 
MS. Thus the book, while helping to illustrate Dr. Annie Cameron's 
simultaneously-published Apostolic Camera and Scottish Benefices, is 
itself illustrated in turn by the microscopic care with which that 
patient researcher has expounded one corner of the subject. 

Professor Lunt claims, and justly, that he has striven to correct the 
occasional bias of predecessors, in a field which tempts to partiality. 
He has also striven to render his translations literally accurate; and 
if, here, he has not always been quite so successful, yet he does con- 
stantly supply the original of a difficult word or phrase, and so enable 
his readers to judge. On p. 281 of vol. 1 “ twelve pairs of letters” 
should be simply “ twelve letters.’’ Litterae, being already plural in 
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Latin, could only be pluralised by such a device as this. Ducange is 
bably right in suggesting that the pair comes from the fact that 
tters were generally doubled up before sealing; but we have a similar 
medieval phrase in “‘ a pair of beads,” i.e. arosary. The unus haustorus 
gorus of 11. 192 should be not “ one hawk of the soar ”’ (whatever that 
may mean), but “a tawny hawk”; St. Bernard’s father was nicknamed 
Li Sors and the word survives in our sorrel horse and the French hareng 
sour. On «1. 261 “against good sense” should be “ against con- 
science’; on 152 two of the last three lines do great violence to the 
mar and also alter the sense; there are also slight inaccuracies 
on I. 222, 1. 15; 223, ll. 5, 7 and 8; 224, last line and 225, 1.3; 1. 
91,1.6 from end. But all these are small matters; and, having com- 
pared several of the originals with the translations, I feel that these, 
in the mass, are quite trustworthy for the purposes of Professor Lunt’s 
ment. 

The Introduction, again, is not very easy reading and this is partly 
because of the complexity of the subject; but the sequence of ideas is 
not always made clear at first sight; and, in one case, an important 
point seems to have been blurred. Several of Professor Lunt’s ex- 
planations seem to assume a clear conception of the office of Datary 
in the reader’s mind; but I cannot find that he ever defines that 
officer’s position and activities as he does with others of far less 
importance. 

Yet, with all deductions, the book is of great value, if only for 
reference. The author traces the organisation of papal revenues from 
the earliest times, when the pope’s private and public income were 
unseparated, and his valuables were kept in his private room, his 
camera. In this, of course, he was like other sovereigns of his time; 
and with him, as with them, organisation and nomenclature have kept 
traces, from century to century, of this simple origin. He shows the 
gradual growth of an immense bureaucracy; efforts at reform and 
simplification were seldom really successful; the old difficulties 
cropped up again in new forms. He shows the growth of a whole 
class of papal ‘‘ merchants,” i.e. bankers, living by necessity upon the 
usury which Canon Law had always denounced; the popes winking 
at it because the system was far too complicated to be managed in 
any other way. As sovereignty grew, the necessity for royal revenues 
grew in proportion. Professor Lunt is compelled to note the rising 
scale of rapacity (1. 100, 107-8, 135), but this crescendo comes out far 
more plainly in his documents, which cry as from the house-tops 
things scarcely more than whispered in the Introduction. Gregory 
the Great’s letter of protection to the tillers of Church lands is magnifi- 
cent (11. 37 ff.); we see there the man who, though he believed in the 
imminent end of this world, worked as if it were destined to last for 
ever; who managed his vast estates as rigidly as any squire, but only 
because he grudged the waste of any farthing that might otherwise 
have gone to the poor. But we find ourselves presently in an almost 
unrecognisable world at the opening of the fourteenth century, even 
before the Black Death. The pope then possesses an enormous privy 
purse, apart from his state income; he and his cardinals are busy suck- 
ing the richest benefices everywhere, under the pretext of choosing the 
fittest candidates (1m. 221). Equally insincere excuses are found 
for usury (11. 242); money raised for crusades is embezzled for private 
ends (11. 495, 518, 522); the visitation-system, instituted by Innocent 
III for monastic reform, begins to degenerate into a scramble for fees 
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which often kills real visitation (m. 302); finally, the theory of indul. 
gences has cheapened religion in proportion as it has swelled the 
(11. 479 ff.). At the same time, however, we see clearly that, in medie. 
val society at least, there was no other way in which the popes could 
have climbed to, or maintained themselves in, the sovereignty which 
they then held. Some of the abuses were doubtless inseparable from 
difficulties of communication, insecurity of property and of person, 
during those centuries with which Professor Lunt deals; and certai 
the papal organisation, regarded as a business machine, was then a 
model to the Western world. When the reader has reached the end 
of this great collection of documents, he will very likely turn back 
again, for refreshment, to Gregory the Great’s letter. 

G. G. Counroy. 


Rochester Bridge: 1387-1856. By M. Janet Becker. 1930. xvi+ 
124 pp. Constable. 10s. 

The Ancient Bridges of Mid and Eastern England. By E. Jervotse. 
1932. xii+ 164 pp. Architectural Press. 5s. 6d. 

From Track to By-pass. By T.W.WiLkrnson. 1934. xvi + 240 pp. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


Tue first of these books has a rather misleading title, partly re- 
deemed by the sub-title, ‘‘ A History of its Early Years,” for, apart 
from a short concluding chapter describing the demolition of the bridge 
in 1856 and a few casual references, there is nothing to indicate what 
the history of the structure was in the last three and a half centuries 
of its existence. The passing references to Tudor and Stuart times 
and the fact that two acts of parliament were passed in Elizabeth’s 
reign to regulate the bridge show that there is material to extend the 
story to fill at least part of the gap and so make the title more fully 
applicable. It is hoped that Miss Becker will attempt a further volume 
and show us a few more years of the history of Rochester Bridge in 
as satisfactory a manner as that in which she has dealt with the period 
from 1387 to 1479 in this volume. 

Rochester Bridge was endowed with lands and other property, 
and managed by two wardens, and the author has compiled a most 
interesting story from the account rolls of these officers. The endow- 
ment produced a fluctuating income and we see in these records the 
wardens trying method after method of augmenting their funds. 
They paid preachers to appeal from the pulpit (the bridge was the 
3 Wee ’s Good Cause” in Passion Week, 1462); they sent out 
pardoners; they managed a profitable chalk quarry and lime-kiln; 
they hired out boats; they let fishing rights; and we even find them 
recording the discovery of threepence halfpenny in a collecting box. 
The accounts not only show the wardens as receivers. They contain 
records of the expenditure of the money, and from them we can trace 
the actual history of the fabric. The wardens’ continual struggle 
against the tides of the Medway can be judged by the numbers of 
piles driven into the starlings of the bridge at various times. Over 
five hundred were driven in between 1443 and 1446, and about ten 
thousand were taken up at its demolition. Apart from their duties 
as custodians of the bridge, the wardens had to maintain their various 
properties, and the accounts throw light on their activities as lords 
of four manors, and landlords of London houses. We can also glean 
from them evidence of prices of material; of tools; of labour; and 
of other commodities, including wine, bread, fish, meat, and green 
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peas, given to persons from whom the wardens had hopes of contribu- 
tions, “pur fare amythte pur le pount,” or “ pro Amicitia eorum 
habenda ad opus pontis.” 

Mr. Jervoise has added another volume to his series of annotated 
catalogues of bridges, written on behalf of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings. It covers the region embracing the basins 
of the Trent, Witham, Welland, Nene, and Ouse, of the shorter rivers 
draining the land between them, and the northern part of the basin 
of the Thames. The author has utilised, to the extent allowed by the 
limitations of his space, references to the bridges mentioned, from the 
accounts of bygone travellers, from grants of pontage in the Patent 
Rolls, from grants of indulgences in bishops’ registers, from perambula- 
tions of estates, from presentments and indictments in county records, 
and from other similarly — and scattered sources. The nature 
of the task of compiling a list of some two hundred bridges, with 
descriptions of their present appearance and notes on their history, 
and condensing it into a volume of this size can be imagined. It is 
natural for errors to creep in and the reviewer is glad to find that, 
respecting the area best known to him personally, they are so 
few.! 

The publishers’ note on the dust cover of Mr. Wilkinson’s book 
states that its author tramped the country as a newspaper reporter, 
lodged in workhouses, and broke stones. The note goes on to say 
that ‘“‘ he is accordingly well qualified to write a history of the English 
road.” He has certainly written a very interesting and readable 
story in the style usually described as “ popular.” This being a book 
for “‘ the man on the road,”’ it is all the more to be regretted that some 
of the historical details are not more authoritative, for such a reader 
has not the means at his disposal, that the historian or historical 
student has, to sift the grain from the chaff. The book is a revised 
and extended version (particularly improved in the matter of illustra- 
tion) of the same author’s Highways and Byways of England, published 
many years ago, in which he began the story with the Roman roads 
and ended it with the early days of the motor-car. An entirely new 
first chapter deals with prehistoric ways, and seems to be largely 
influenced by the work of Alfred Watkins. 

In dealing with the turnpike period, several faulty references to 
acts of parliament are made. For example, the author states that the 
General Turnpike Act of 1822 (3 Geo. IV. c. 126) was the first which 
granted powers to the trusts to let their tolls by auction, whereas the 
clause in that act regulating the method of letting was brought forward 
from that of 1773 (13 Geo. III. c. 84). The practice of farming the 
tolls was, however, not new then, for a still earlier General Turnpike 
Act, 7 Geo. III. c. 40, enacted that victuallers were disqualified from 
farming tolls, and this clause, again, was brought forward from an 
act of 1753 (26 Geo. II. c. 30). On p. 189 the act of 1773 is described 
as the first General Turnpike Act, and it is stated that this act first 
directed trustees to order the erection of guide-posts at cross-roads 
where none previously existed. As shown above, there were earlier 
general acts, and it may be pointed out that this clause was “ lifted ”’ 
from that of 1767. 

On p. 100, Mr. Wilkinson, after saying that any number of horses, 

On p. 12 the name “ Tarbolton”’ should be Tarbotton, and on p. 13, 
“Bleasley * should be Bleasby, ‘‘ Mattersay,” used on p. 35, is an older spelling 
for the village now known as Mattersey. ; 

Zea 
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not exceeding ten, could be used to draw waggons up Puddle Hill 
near Hockliffe, instead of the usual number (eight), proceeds, “ one 
of the few other hills on which so much freedom was allowed to carriers 
was that at Kingsclere, Hampshire.” Surely “few ” is not the right 
word to use, when the privilege of using the greater number of horses 
was granted, by the act of 1767, to all turnpike trusts if a quorum of 
nine members made the requisite order and obtained its confirmation 
by the justices. The Nottinghamshire Quarter Sessions alone, within 
a few years of the passing of the act, confirmed such orders made by 
four trusts with respect to twenty-eight hills. 

One other error of detail must be mentioned: on p. 111, Defoe 
is stated to have journeyed between Stockport and Manchester in 
1785—fifty-four years after his death. 

The sections dealing with wayside monuments, inscriptions, 
milestones, guide-posts, and other objects to be found along our roads, 
are very interesting, as is to be expected when one considers the nature 
of the author’s previous experience as detailed on the dust cover. 

ARTHUR Cossons, 


The Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe: a Study of the Celtic and 
Spanish Influences on Elizabethan History. By Davip Matuew. 
With an introduction by CuristopHEeR Dawson. 1933. xv + 
552 pp. Sheed and Ward. 18s. 


I can best give an account of this handsome, well-documented, 
stimulating and profoundly episodic book by reversing the sub-title. 
The changes carried out by Elizabeth’s ministers reached out to the 
Celtic fringe, causing shocks both in religion and in respect of the new 
nationalism they embodied. Some individuals were displaced by the 
intake of the new system, and these spilled over into Spain or the Roman 
Curia, where they met the English Catholic exiles. The emphasis of 
the book begins by being religious, but ends by stressing the conflict of 
cultures; the rebellion of Essex being considered, from the point of 
view of his followers, as a last assertion of Celtic ideas. Resistance to 
the new state and state church as devised in London took place at points 
in England that were for various reasons distant from the centre of 
innovation, such as Anglia and Lancashire. These cases are discussed 
briefly in an early chapter, but non-Celtic characters continue to play 
leading réles in the subsequent narrative: Stukeley, Maitland of 
Lethington, Sir William Stanley, Essex (if one is not prepared to class 
him as a Welshman). Other actors are not English; but they do not 
form any sort of unit that could be called Celtic. The Welsh squires 
of Bangor and Denbigh were more open to influence from London than 
the Lancastrian Catholics, owing to the London—Holyhead road. They 
lagged behind the changes that took place in southern England, so as 
to be caught by surprise in the backwash of the Babington affair; but 
they belong essentially to an English sphere of influence. Ireland 
could be described as acting for ‘‘ Celtic ’’ reasons, and Ireland borrowed 
mercenaries from the Macdonalds of the Isles; but the Campbells and 
Gordons show tendencies towards centralisation, which reveal the 
influence of Edinburgh and the Southern Scots. Hence the book seems 
to me essentially peripheral. Instead of watching the new policies 
at the centre, as we generally do, Fr. Mathew invites us to look at them 
from a number of points (unrelated or at most imperfectly related as 
‘* Celtic’) upon the circumference of English action ; to see Elizabethan 
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history, as Mr. Dawson puts it, from the point of view of those at whose 
expense it was made. One need hardly stress the originality and 
importance of such a theme. 

When the exiles, ‘‘ Celtic ” or English, found their way to Rome or 
Spain, their relations were very curious both with their hosts and with 
each other. The principle of nationalism had advanced further on the 
Continent than in the British Isles, and their Spanish and Italian friends 
lumped together as ‘‘ English” persons who had almost no idea in common. 
Fr. Mathew brings out very cleverly the temperamental incompati- 
bilities of English, Welsh and Irish abroad, and even between native 
Englishmen drawn from different social classes. In the religious sphere, 
moreover, certain of the exiles, particularly the Irishmen, were moving 
in uncharted country. If Elizabeth had anglicised the Church in 
England, the Council of Trent had hispanised that of Rome in respect of 
doctrine, morals and fighting efficiency. They were equally remote 
from the traditional ideas of a Desmond, who, however, was familiar 
with the notion of Papal supremacy, and naturally felt aversion for 
ideas aggressively English. The attempt to carry through hastily at 
the circumference changes that had taken place over a period of three 
reigns at the centre stands out as the main cause of Irish disaffection, 
of which a symptom is her continued Catholicism. The clan system of 
Ireland and Highland Scotland was smashed by the new nationalism, 
but not until the siege of Limerick in the one case and Culloden in the 
other. Fr. Mathew shows, in this respect, the beginning of conflict. 
Old loyalties were discarded in Wales also, and were last displayed, 
he holds, in the support given to Essex. 

Fr. Mathew began his work under the eye of the late Professor 
H. W. C. Davis and he has ended it with the high commendation of 
Mr. Dawson. With such sponsors he needs no further commendation 
to historians. His careful, precise statements are worthy of all 
_— ; and so is his astonishing objectivity. I do not say impartiality, 
or the author does not fail to let us know where he stands. He is far 
from indifferent to the issues raised ; but he states the truth with entire 
fairness. For Spanish matters he has made use of the Calendar of 
State Papers, and also—which is most welcome—of the archives of the 
English College at Valladolid, known to too few of us. There are eight 
fine plates and four maps, and the typography is excellent. I should 
like to call attention to an incidental virtue: Fr. Mathew’s happy 
sketches of character. Every actor is outlined in deft, witty or caustic 
strokes, from ‘‘ Mr. Arnwood, a well-to-do pirate,” and Dr. William 
Parry, ‘‘ the Pearl of Gwynedd and the Peacock of Cheshire,”’ to com- 
plicated rogues like Denis O’Roughan, a wild man, “ with his beard as 
red as blood.” The rollicking absurdity of Irish history appears in 
the transactions of Kildare and Baltinglas and in the court of the 
O’Rourke, ‘ Dominus Carolus Flavus, princeps Tironiw.” Farce and 
tragedy go hand in hand. 

WituaM J. ENTWISTLE. 


Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500-1800. By Orro GIERKE. 
With a Lecture by Ernst Troeitscu. Translated with an 
Introduction by ERNEST BARKER. 1934, 2 vols., xci + 423 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


PRoFEssoR BaRKER here gives us a large part of the fourth volume 
of Gierke’s Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, first introduced to most 
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English students of legal and political thought by Maitland, whose 
fine translation of Political Theorves of the Middle Age and his enthusiastic 
introduction to it loosed ideas so attractively glamorous that th 
began almost at once to exercise an enormous influence both upon 
current speculation and affairs of Church and State. Indeed, not 
the least of the merits of this present book is that it shows with terrible 
clarity how incalculable are the effects of tendentious academic works, 
and how philosophers, if they may not be kings themselves, may in 
the meantime make and unmake other kings. Those who read both 
Gierke and the appreciative lecture by Troeltsch included in the 
appendix need be puzzled no longer over current European affairs, 
and may understand how the idea of the group-person, conceived and 
urged as the liberator of groups from the too tenacious embraces of 
the State, has in fact secured their absorption into that “ engulfing 
reservoir of all rights,” Hobbes’ Leviathan at last brought to birth. 

This study of natural law theories between 1500 and 1800 has not 
the fascination of the earlier work : much of it is necessarily concerned 
with the most barren of speculation, and many of the names cited 
will be unknown to English readers. Although encyclopedic in 
character, the work makes very little mention of the English, and 
American, treatment and use of natural law: the omission, whether 
deliberate or not, is easily understood, and serves to emphasise the 
comparative insulation of English thought during the period. Black- 
stone might include the Law of Nature amiably but confusingly in 
the list of sources of English law, and the Americans might call it 
their principal authority, but no Englishman or American ever accepted 
the whole theory, with all its implications : they only concerned them- 
selves with natural rights in general and English birth-rights in particular. 
Burke alone made any near approach to the group-person theory, 
and his works were in many ways alien from ordinary English thought, 
although other peoples’ “ metaphysics” annoyed him as much as 
“ nonsense on stilts’ annoyed Bentham. What all the English and 
American thinkers shared in common was a robustly common-sense 
approach to political problems, and it is to this truly “ English” 
tradition that Professor Barker’s introduction belongs. Writing so 
long after Maitland, and having seen some good and more evil resulting 
from a whole-hearted adoption of the German doctrine, he neverthe- 
less writes with t restraint, and his practical wisdom and unimpaired 
soundness of judgment makes his caida achievement also a valuable 
practical contribution to modern political inquiry. All students 
will be grateful for his guidance through the unfamiliar speculations 
of these three centuries, but many more will be heartened by his 
resolutely practical treatment of the nature of State and associations 
and of the relations between them. Disputing both the fact, and the 
need of a theory, of the real personality of the grandiose ‘“ group,” 
he would ensure for the humble “ association’ far more actual in- 
dependence, and far more healthy relations between State and associa- 
tion from which both would benefit, while the one fundamental 
personality, the real personality of the individual, might unthreatened 
from either side achieve its complete fulfilment in old, tried, and 
proven ways, 

Of the translation it may be said that the English is beautifully 
clear, and the editing excellent. Dr. Barker has earned our thanks 
and Cambridge our congratulations on this work of the first holder 
of its chair of Political Science, J. C. WALKER. 
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Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. Neate. 1934. 402 pp. With eight 
illustrations. Jonathan Cape. 9s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR NEALE has joined the select band of modern historians 
who adopt the old-fashioned view that “ History’? was meant to be 
read, and his Queen Elizabeth is as easy to read as a good novel. Neg- 
lecting the temptation to pursue side issues in a period he knows well, 
he has kept his heroine in the middle of the stage all the time; and he 
has succeeded in the task—of all the most difficult to the historian—of 
blending the static with the dynamic. He explains as he goes along, 
and his grouping of his material into chapters which have unity both 
in time and content is extremely good. He cannot stop to balance 
evidence, but asks his readers to accept his conclusions as the result of 
careful consideration of the facts. Professional historians will regret 
the absence of footnotes, but they will be safe in accepting the author’s 
erudition as a guarantee of the facts presented—although, by the way, 
it was not a bishop but a mere priest who was “ cheeked ” (the phrase 
is Mr. Neale’s) by that naughty boy at Perth. 

The method has obvious attractions, and if it is to be criticised it is 
not for what is said, but for what is left unsaid. Mr. Neale has bor- 
rowed from the novel not only vivacity and life but also the romantic 
conception of the heroine, and it will be obvious to all who read his 
pages that the heroine is sometimes judged on a standard different from 
that applied to her rivals. 

We are presented with the picture of a sane sensible Woman (with 
a capital W), capable of marriage and desirous of it if she could have 
her Robin, who overcame the current scepticism as to a woman’s 
ability to rule by the simple fact of ruling extremely well. She had an 
innate ability to govern. She passed from obstinacy to surrender with 
a baffling ease. She mingled extremity of risk with a plenitude of 
caution in the best feminine manner, and insisted, with astonishing 
success, not only in eating her cake but also in having it. She counted 
her money like a true housewife, and dared to say a firm “‘ No ” to the 
cupidity of mere men. Above all she gained and she kept the love and 
the respect of her people. Of course she lied freely; but that was the 
fashion of the sixteenth-century diplomacy, and her lies were for the 
good of the state. And towards the end of her reign she had outlived, 
perhaps, some of her popularity. But her achievement speaks for her. 

None will deny the liveliness of Mr. Neale’s picture, and few will 
dispute its essential verity. But the picture is in its main outlines not 
new, and where novelty enters there is room forcriticism. That Eliza- 
beth was a great woman and a great queen has long been recognised ; 
Mr. Neale will almost persuade us that she was also a great lady and 
at need a loving friend. He is reluctant to admit the necessary failings 
of that supreme egoism whose triumphs he acclaims. For him Eliza- 
beth, and with Elizabeth England, are always right. Their success 
proves it. The author, like his heroine, is something of a realist. 

The seamy side is very seldom seen, and when displayed it is explained 
away. Elizabeth’s affair with the Admiral was mere girlish exuberance ; 
if she tickled her Robin’s neck on the solemn occasion when he was 
made Earl of Leicester, it was only that her sense of fun prevailed ; 
her leniency to Essex was due to her desire to retain a valued public 
servant, although, as Mr. Neale shows, Essex made far more failures 
than successes. The stories of the queen’s sterility and of scandals of 
her court are mere gossip. We are assured that she a a jealous eye 
upon the virtue of her maids of honour, and meddled in their love- 
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affairs for their own good only; but, alas! Mr. Neale himself cites 
several cases where the Victorian solicitude seems to have been of no 
avail. Much is said of the royal affability; there is no mention of 
those loving subjects who were “ punished ” because their importunities 
disturbed the evening drive along the road (now called Goswell Road) 
between Aldersgate and Islington. The queen’s promotion of piratical 
expeditions is commended because such enterprises paid well, but 
she is found to be justly enraged when her captains at Corunna seek 
“ profit, not service.’’ Little is said of the grim rack, of the sufferi 
of Catholic and Protestant nonconformists; reason of state can justify 
all. And if Elizabeth did want to have her cousin secretly murdered, 
the idea was of the time; though Paulet did not find it congenial. 
Mary, indeed, gets scant justice all through—for Mary the Luckless 
was also Mary the Failure. Elizabeth was right in dealing with her 
cousin’s rebels and lying about those dealings; she was justified by her 
success. Presumably all the monarchs whose rebels she encouraged 
were justified in their attempts to retaliate in kind, but as their designs 
failed, their supporters must very properly go to the quartering-block. 

Real-politik has an ugly side which is plainly exposed when the 
author deals with Elizabeth’s contemporaries, but is decently veiled 
when Gloriana holds the stage. Henry IV of France appears only as 
a “ parasite,” and the English heroine becomes too much a Faerie 
Queene. 

It would seem that for Mr. Neale England and Elizabeth stand upon 
a patriotic pedestal. But he has given us a book crammed with good 
matter, full of life and conceived in the true spirit of the age ;—above all, 
a book which will be read. There is not a dull page in it. 

J. D. Macxrg. 


The Jus Feudale, by Sir Thomas Craig of Riccarton (with an Appendix 
containing The Books of the Feus): a translation by the Rr. 
Hon. James Avon CiypE. 1934. xxxvi-+ 1211 pp. Edin- 
burgh : William Hodge & Co. 2 vols. £5 5s. 


Tue Jus Feudale, written at the end of the sixteenth century and 
in the first few years of the seventeenth, is “‘ the earliest reasoned 
examination of the Law of Scotland.” At the same time the form 
of the work gives it a wider and more general appeal, since Craig 
wrote less as a Scottish lawyer than as a feudalist; less perhaps as a 
feudalist than as a legal philosopher for whom the principles of feudal 
law were “‘ founded on the ideas of gratitude and ingratitude,” and 
for whom “ bonum et equm”’ was the true touchstone. Although 
not published in print until 1655, the merits of Craig’s work led 
almost at once to its adoption as a legal text in more than one con- 
tinental university, whilst a second edition was published from Leipzig 
in 1716 “ as a work which had been long sought after in Germany.” 

The Jus Feudale is still an indispensable text for any study of 
Scottish legal history; but there must be many who shrank from 
the old closely-printed folio of more than five hundred pages in difficult 
legal Latin, or who consulted it only through the untrustworthy aid 
of the index. Lord Clyde refers to his translation as a “ modest 
contribution ” towards some future history of the Law of Scotland; 
but a careful translation which renders an important source more 
accessible and easier of reference places all who work in the same 
field under a burden of indebtedness not always perhaps recognised, 
but always taken advantage of and therefore fallepataie, 
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Comparison with the original text has shown this translation 
to be accurate and workmanlike, though necessarily somewhat “ free.” 
No attempt has been made to edit the body of the text, but Lord 

e has written an admirable “ Translator’s Note ” to provide the 
necessary general background for its appreciation. He has also, and 
for this we render many thanks, drawn up an entirely new and revised 
index which maintains, as does the text, the original divisions, by book, 
chapter, and section, of the third (and best) Latin edition, from which 
the translation has been made. 

If we are left to wonder why so valuable a work should have 
awaited translation for more than three hundred years, it is peculiarly 
appropriate that Lord Clyde’s magnum opus should have appeared at 
the same time as the proposals for the formation of a ‘“‘ Stair Society ” 
to advance the study of Scottish legal history. |W. C. Dickinson. 


The Growth of the British Commonwealth. Book1. By Etsa Nunn. 
1932. 224 pp. Ginn. 2s. 6d. Teachers’ Book to accompany 
Book mu. By Extsa Nunn. 1932. 175 pp. Ginn. 2s. 6d. 

Days of Empire. (Headway Histories.) By F. W. TickNer. 1933. 
288 pp. University of London Press. 3s. 

A Short History of the British Empire. By R. A. F. Mears. 1931. 
206 pp. Arnold. 2s. 6d. 

A Junior History of the British Empire Oversea. By Proressor A. P. 
Newton. 1933. x + 286 pp. Blackie and Son. 2s. 

History of the British Empire. By C.S.S.Hiauam. 1931. x + 308 
pp. Longmans. 5s. 

A Short History of the British Empire. By Prorsssor R. B. Mowat. 
1933. xii+ 305 pp. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 


Tae demand for reliable text-books on the History of the British 
Empire is at length being met. As a result of many years’ pioneer 
work by researchers, a definite body of authentic knowledge has been 
evolved and synthesized. The rapid march of developments since the 
war, in all matters relating to the Empire, necessitates a wider dis- 
semination of this knowledge as part of the mental equipment of the 
future citizen. 

Miss Elsa Nunn’s book is the first of a series comprising a four years’ 
course for Senior and Central Schools, and is thus intended for pupils of 
eleven-twelve yearsof age. The story is told in a simple and attractive 
manner, and is admirably adapted for silent reading by pupils of that 
age. By itself, the volume would perhaps be insufficient in definite 
knowledge, but, when reinforced by the historical notes and other aids 
provided in the Teachers’ Book, there is an excellent year’s work set 
out. The latter fulfils its purpose well, and, in the sound views pro- 
pounded for the teaching of history, as well as in the choice of extracts 
from contemporary sources, the work is worthy of recommendation. 

Two errors appear in the text. In the references to Warren Hast- 
ings (pp. 74 and 75) the Seven Years’ War is mentioned instead of the 
American War of Independence, and nine, not thirteen, colonies sent 
representatives to the Stamp Act Congress at New York (p. 96). 

In Days of Empire, the fourth book of the Senior Series of Headway 
Histories, Dr. Tickner gives 4 sound and competently written narrative 
of Empire History. The book is designed for pupils of the age of 
fifteen and thereabouts. There is much to be said for a scheme that 
concludes with the history of the Empire, as the many contacts with 
British and European modern history render the course invaluable 
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as a means of revision. The author never loses an op rtunity of 
recalling to his readers knowledge that has been imparted in previous 
ears. 

Useful aids for the teacher supplement a well-proportioned and full 
narrative. The book is plentifully supplied with suggestions for group 
work, illustrations, time-charts and maps. We doubt, however, 
whether the reproduction of the Pioneers of Empire posters, excellent 
as such, is altogether suitable for a school text-book. The grouping of 
men of different periods in one picture is not helpful to those children 
who experience difficulty in acquiring time sense. 

Mr. Mear’s book is the work of an experienced teacher of the 
subject. The short summaries in the text, the occasional statement of 
opinion and the explanatory footnotes, all exemplify the technique of 
the class-room, where the effort to drive home essential facts is com- 
bined with the desire to stimulate interest and arouse discussion. The 
author refers to two opposite errors which the writer of empire history 
must avoid. “On the one hand, he must not become a mere flag. 
waver, singing songs of inevitable British victories; on the other, he 
must beware of listening to those who would belittle the Empire simply 
because it is British.” Mr. Mears has succeeded in maintaining the 
middle course he has laid down for himself; his work is sound and 
impartial. We agree with him that the present status of the Irish Free 
State justifies the inclusion of a sketch of Irish history. 

Professor Newton writes for boys and girls, and “ tells the essential 
parts of the history of how the British Empire came to be what it is.” 
The story from the beginnings in Tudor times to 1914 is unfolded ina 
clear and attractive manner, while in the final chapter the author gives 
a short sketch of recent changes and developments. The book is 
sound and well-balanced, each phase and movement receiving its pro- 
portionate share of emphasis. By a number of short well-written pen- 
sketches the reader is brought into touch with the great variety of 
human personalities who have played their part in the building of 
empire. 

A liberal supply of illustrations is provided, many of which are 
contemporary; those from paintings in the Imperial Institute are 
particularly attractive and pleasing. There are many useful maps, 
though in some cases the place-names are difficult to read. The book 
has a time-chart but no index. We noticed an omission in the account 
of South Africa, no mention being made of the Jameson Raid. 

Mr. Higham is no stranger. His book has proved of great value to 
thousands of students throughout the Empire and America since the 
first edition appeared in 1921, and has deservedly taken its place as 
a solid, workmanlike and reliable text-book on the subject. The 
present volume is the fourth edition and contains two additional 
chapters entitled ‘‘ Dominion Status ”’ and ‘‘ The Problem of India.” 
In these the author traces in a clear, impartial manner, the rapid changes 
of recent years. The new problems associated with the emergence of 
the Irish Free State, Dominion Status, and the approach to self-govern- 
ment in India are all treated with competence. Each of the earlier 
chapters is followed by a select bibliography of works for collateral 
reading; we think that the usefulness of the new chapters would have 
been enhanced by similar lists, But this is a small omission in what is, 
nevertheless, a first-rate text-book for advanced pupils and students. 

Professor Mowat’s survey of the history of the British Empire is 4 
well-written narrative designed “to keep a balance between the 
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litical, economic and social history of the Commonwealth, and to 
J, as occasion arose, with its relations to the rest of the world.” 
Throughout the work appear a number of excellent character 
delineations which, with well-chosen quotations from conteniporary 
writers, illumine and lend dignity to the narrative. Teachers will 
find here a useful book to place in the hands of pupils during their last 
ear at school; it can also be recommended to the general reader who 
wishes for a clear and impartial account of recent empire developments. 
J. W. HERBERT. 


Cornwall in the Great Civil War and Interregnum, 1642-1660. By Mary 
CoaTE. 1933. viii + 414 pp. London: Milford. 21s. 


Miss CoaTE justly remarks that ‘‘ the period of the Civil Wars and 
Interregnum is the most important in the history of Cornwall, for never 
before or since has she contributed so largely to the general course of 
events,” and this fact, together with “‘ the large number of remarkable 
personalities ’ which Cornwall produced during the period, gives the 
subject a “more than local interest and importance.” This book is 
not only an account of the Civil War in Cornwall ; it is a detailed study 
of various sides of the county’s history from 1640 to the Restoration, 
and contains, ¢.g., much valuable information on the administration 
of the Duchy and its manors, the estates and composition fines of the 
gentry, and, in a chapter at the end, on the religious and ecclesiastical 
history of the county. 

There is also an interesting discussion of the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of Cornwall. Historians now agree that its boroughs were 
not created in order to pack the House of Commons with Crown 
nominees, and Miss Coate produces evidence confirming this: of the 
twenty-one boroughs in Cornwall, fifteen were Tudor creations, but the 
franchise was no more uniformly restricted in them than in the older 
ones, and when the Duchy attempted to use its influence, as in the 
elections to the Short and the Long Parliaments, it was far from 
effective. For though predominantly Royalist during the war, Corn- 
wall had shared in the general opposition to Charles I’s government, 
although local feelings and family rivalries often counted for more than 
political principles. When the Long Parliament met, the Cornish 
members were fairly solidly united with the rest, and it was only when 
Strafford’s attainder and the question of episcopacy divided its 
wuanimity that Cornwall began to draw towards the less radical side. 
“Out of those four elements,’”’ writes Miss Coate, ‘‘ natural conservat- 
ism, family tradition, long association with the Crown and religious 
sentiment, the Royalist party in Cornwall came into being, and soon 
drew into its ranks the principal families in the county.” 

Miss Coate tells in detail the story of Cornish activities from the 
vietory of Braddock Down, which effectively secured the county for 
the King, until the Protectorate period when the Cornish Royalists had 
perforce to endure the hardships of their “‘ delinquency,” and were able 
to contribute little directly to the Restoration. Her book, which 
concludes with an appendix of documents and an exhaustive biblio- 
gaphy, is based on a thorough study not only of contemporary 

but also of numerous unpublished sources, including several 

ivate collections, and the records in the Office of the Duchy of 
wall. It is the fruit of long and careful research, and its production 
leaves little to be desired. Apart from two or three slips, mostly in 
the spelling of authors’ names, it is remarkably accurate, and its value 
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is further enhanced by the inclusion of several maps and contem 
portraits. J. W. Govan. 


Relations of the Voyage to Port Royal in Acadia or New France. By the 
Sreur DE DikREVILLE. Translated by Mrs. CLARENCE WesstTEr, 
with notes and introduction by J. C. WEBSTER. xv + 324 pp, 
1933. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 

Documents Relating to the Early History of Hudson Bay, with notes 
and introduction by J. B. TyRRELL. xix +419 pp. 193), 
Toronto : The Champlain Society. 


In these two volumes the Champlain Society adds further im. 
portant material to the printed sources available for the history of 
the exploration of Canada. The two books are in the standard 
limited edition of the Society, with French sources and an English 
translation, and with invaluable introductory interpretations by com- 
petent Canadian historians. Both are well illustrated by maps and 
contemporary prints. Diéreville’s book on Acadia is unusual and 
amusing, though not valuable as source material because it is largely 
confined to gruelling details of the discomforts of a voyage to Canada 
and back to France in the early eighteenth century, second-hand 
accounts of the manners and customs of the Indians, and a few 
comments on the flora and fauna of Acadia. The editor’s claim that 
it deserves to rank with the classics of Acadia, such as the Jesuit 
Relations, seems exaggerated. But Diéreville was a most delightful 
gossip, and wiled away his time by recording his memoirs in a facile 
verse, part of which he later reluctantly converted into prose. Mr. 
Webster’s editing is excellent critical scholarship. 

The volume relating to Hudson Bay contains more important 
source-material. It is a collection of four narratives describing phases 
of the activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s factories in the first 
critical half-century of its existence, when British trade was con- 
tinually jeopardised by rival French claimants, and the principal 
posts on the Bay were tossed about between the rival owners in a 
veritable game of battledore and shuttlecock; the age of Grosseliers 
and of Radisson, of Iberville and the Chevalier de Troyes, all of whom 
figure in these narratives. 

The first of the four accounts is the diary of Father Silvy, chaplain 
of a French expedition which spent an exciting season in 1684 struggling 
against the English. Father Silvy’s journal is entirely concerned with 
prosaic records of this strife, and one would never suspect its author 
of a religious vocation. His account is very different in spirit from 
the journal of Father Marest, whose trip to the Bay in 1694 with 
Iberville to capture Fort York is the theme of the second document 
in this series. Father Marest, in addition to many comments on the 
climate and geography of the north, was interested in the Indians, 
and took seriously his religious mission of converting them. The 
third narrative is a reprint of the first volume of a history of North 
America by M. de Bacqueville de la Potherie which describes a French 
expedition to the Bay in 1697. In the preface Potherie warns his 
readers that his intention is to instruct rather than to entertain, and 
his narrative is accordingly a rather dry record of weather, geography, 
Indian customs and fights with the English, but it is the most ambitious 
and detailed of the four accounts in this volume. The last narrative 
is a reprint of a chapter on Hudson Bay contained in a history of the 
British Empire in North America by John Oldmixon in 1708, and the 
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author writes as a contemporary Englishman, with only a second- 
hand knowledge of the events which he describes. 
AILEEN DUNHAM. 


The Peace and the Protestant Succession. By G. M. TREVELYAN. 
1934. xviii + 383 pp. Longmans, Green. 21s. 


ProFESSOR TREVELYAN has produced the third volume of his 
England under Queen Anne with exemplary promptitude. Taken 
together the three volumes constitute the most important single- 
handed contribution to English history since Samuel Rawson Gardiner 
wrote his monumental series of books on the two first Stuart reigns 
and the Commonwealth. And Mr. Trevelyan has succeeded in attract- 
ing a larger number of interested readers than any historian since his 
great uncle, to whose immortal work these volumes are a supplement. 

To one reader this volume seems to be written in a somewhat minor 
key as compared with its two predecessors. Except in two chapters, 
that on the trial of Sacheverell and that dealing with the crisis just 
before the Queen’s death, there is little of the buoyancy and gusto that 
characterised the volumes on Blenheim and Ramillies. The period 
covered is perhaps partially responsible. The war was wearing itself 
out, and the people were tired of it. The Marlborough-Godolphin 
ministry, which had done such a great work for Britain and for Europe, 
was hopelessly discredited in 1709 and 1710, when it was reduced to 
sacrificing the admitted interests of England in order to bribe the 
Dutch to. continue the war for an object which was no longer attainable 
and in 1711 ceased to be desirable. When the ministry fell in 1710, 
and Mr. Trevelyan admits that its fall was inevitable and deserved, the 
victorious Tories set themselves to conclude a treaty, whose terms may 
be defended in detail, but which was brought about by dishonourable 
and disloyal methods. No single episode in our history has done more 
to justify the tradition of “ perfidy ’’ which has been so long attached 
on the Continent to British foreign policy. 

The Treaty of Utrecht is one of the two major topics treated in the 
present volume. No English historian has yet examined in detail the 
complicated negotiations which preceded the signature of the various 
agreements which constitute the Treaty. Mr. Trevelyan has, perhaps 
wisely, declined to fill the gap. The majority of his readers doubtless 
lack interest in obsolete diplomacy, which is certainly an acquired taste. 
But he has given a satisfying estimate of the general character of the 
settlement and of the motives which guided its chief architect. With 
uncanny astuteness Bolingbroke set himself to deprive his Whig 
opponents of their most obvious and formidable weapons. The chief 
motives, apart from the security of the Protestant succession, which 
had impelled England to take such a prominent part in the war, had 
been the desire to defend certain very definite commercial interests 
which were endangered by the dynastic union of France and Spain. 
These interests were, the retention of the highly valued trade with Spain 
itself and with the Spanish colonies in the west, the maintenance of 
free access to the Mediterranean and the Levant, and the exclusion of 
& formidable rival from domination in the southern Netherlands. For 
these objects Bolingbroke fought with conspicuous resolution, and 
without any undue regard for the interests or prepossessions of our 
allies, or even for the definite assurances which had been previously 
given to them. And there can be no doubt of his remarkable success. 
The retention of the Spanish colonial trade was secured by the asienio, 
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which gave Britain a monopoly of the profitable slave trade, and by the 
annual permitted ship; the Mediterranean was kept open for our ships 
by the retention of Gibraltar and Minorca and by the exclusion of the 
Bourbon claimant from Naples, Sicily and Sardinia; the southern 
Netherlands were left in the hands of the Maritime Powers, to be 
transferred on terms dictated by them to the Habsburg claimant. 
Bolingbroke’s only failure was to obtain completely satisfactory terms 
as to the direct trade with Spain. These successes of selfish diplomacy 
left the Whigs with only one first-class ground for denunciation, the 
future dangers involved in allowing a Bourbon to retain the Spani 
crown. But even on this much-debated point, on which the Whigs 
received posthumous support from Seeley in a notable article in the 
first number of the English Historical Review, Bolingbroke had a 
valid defence. The provisions as to the severance of the French and 
Spanish crowns and Philip V’s formal renunciation of his French 
claims might be mere paper assurances, but they were backed by the 
strong Orleanist interest to enforce these stipulations, so that they could 
not be broken except at the risk of civil war in France. As a matter of 
fact this Orleanist interest proved to be in future years the strongest 
bulwark of the Utrecht settlement. And if, as was generally expected 
at the time, Louis XV had died young and without leaving male issue, 
there would probably have been no Family Compact, and Seeley could 
never have based his argument upon these later dynastic treaties. On 
this point Bolingbroke’s defence is conclusive. No treaty can provide 
against all the possible chances of human life and generation. 

Perhaps the most important part of Mr. Trevelyan’s book is his 
demonstration of the way in which the separate and intimate negotia- 
tions with France involved the Tory ministers in Jacobite intrigues as 
to the succession and in projects of a French alliance which might have 
brought England into actual conflict with her former allies. From this 
latter danger the country was freed by the humiliating collapse of 
Bolingbroke’s half-baked schemes to settle the succession in his own 
interest, and by George I’s action in entrusting the conduct of affairs 
to Whig ministers. It is sometimes thought that Stanhope, when he 
concluded his alliance with the Regent Orleans, was returning to the 
wd of Bolingbroke. But there was all the difference in the world. 

lingbroke would have served French interests against those of 
Austria, whereas Stanhope took advantage of the temporary conditions 
in France to defend the interests both of Great Britain and of her old 
allies. The great achievement of Stanhope, whom Mr. Trevelyan 
a | describes as “ one of the best Foreign Ministers ” (p. 81), was the 
conclusion of the Quadruple Alliance, which is in complete antithesis to 
the policy of Bolingbroke. 

.imits of space forbid the discussion of an interesting point raised 
in Mr. Trevelyan’s Epilogue. Was it either necessary ——— on 
the part of George I to tie himself exclusively to the ig party! 
William III had very similar inducements to do the same thing, and 
deliberately refused to do it. Mr. Trevelyan says that George I “ had 
no choice but to take Whig servants ” (p. 316). He may be right, but 
it seems to be open to discussion, There was a certain rashness as 
as ingratitude in the exclusion from office of the “ Hanover Tories,” 
to whom George was under substantial obligations, and thus to drive 
them into malcontent and unnecessary opposition. A more far-sighted 
policy might have increased the security, as it would have undoubtedly 
diminished the unpopularity, of the new dynasty. 
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Mr. Trevelyan is as masterly as ever in his treatment of constitu- 
tional problems, such as the creation of twelve Tory peers to ensure the 

roval of the peace, and in his analysis of political parties. The 
the ters on [reland and Scotland, especially the latter, are excellent. 
‘And Mr. Trevelyan continues to use his knowledge of the literature of 
the period for the illumination and brightening of his narrative. Per- 
haps an admirer may be allowed to suggest that his work would not 
water by the excision of some of his oblique allusions to contemporary 
political conditions. They may interest the present generation, but 
they will puzzle and may irritate future readers. 

There are two or three slips which require correction. The most 
serious is in the French genealogical table (p. 213), which makes Philip 
Duke of Orleans (Monsieur), the son, whereas he was the younger 
brother, of Louis XIV. The Regent Orleans was the nephew, not the 

dson of the deceased King. On p. 256 Mr. Trevelyan alludes to 
the “ Methuen Treaties’ as promoting the sale of English cloth in 
Portugal. ‘“‘ Treaties”’ should be in the singular. There were three 
Methuen Treaties in 1703, but the two earlier ones, signed by Paul 
Methuen on 16 April, have nothing to do with the wool-trade, and it is 
only the third treaty, signed by John Methuen on 27 December, which 
is relevant. There is a rather startling statement on p. 205 that 
“under the Revolution Settlement the Judges were irremovable 
except at the demise of the Crown.” This seems to be contradicted by 
the famous clause in the Act of Settlement (1701), so frequently quoted 
in recent controversies, which enacts that ‘‘ Judges’ commissions shall 
be made Quamdiu se bene gesserint, and their salaries fixed and estab- 
lished ; but upon the Address of both Houses of Parliament it may be 
lawful to remove them.” It is true that, until the passing of 1 Geo. ITI, 
cap. 23, the Judges required a new commission on the accession of a 
Sovereign, but this was not regarded as more than a formality, and it 
was not part of the Revolution Settlement. RicHaRD LODGE. 


Anne of England. By M. R. Hopkinson. 1934. xvi + 383 pp. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. 

The Age of Reason : The Continent of Europe in the Eighteenth Century. 
By R. B. Mowat. 1934. 336 pp. Harrap. 6s. 

England in the Highteenth Century. By W.T.Srnuny. 1934. viii + 
406 pp. Black. 8s. 6d. 


Mrs. Hopxrnson’s life of Queen Anne is interesting and animated 
throughout, and she has been generally successful in maintaining a 
satisfactory balance between the purely biographical and the historical 
portions of her narrative. The first part of the book, relating to 
Anne’s early life, is the most useful because it deals with what is least 
familiar ; in avoiding the temptation of retelling the well-known history 
of the reign, the author tends to go to the opposite extreme and to 
give us too little of the high politics which are necessary for a just 
estimate of the statesmanship of the Queen. The important last 
four years, in particular, are rather cursorily treated. One could 
have wished for more technical apparatus. While references are 
given for all the numerous and well-chosen extracts from documents 
(largely derived from the papers in Coxe’s Memoirs of Marlborough 
and from the Duchess of Marlborough’s Account of her Conduct), no 
authority is quoted for some important statements in the text which 


* See the Revision, entitled ‘The Methuen Treaties of 1703" in Hisrory, 
nvm, No. 69 (April 1933). 
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call for authentication, and the Bibliography has been compiled in 
rather casual manner. But the chief defects of the work are the 
besetting faults of many modern biographers—a determination to be 
picturesque at all costs, and an undiscriminating partisanship. The 
picture which Mrs. Hopkinson has drawn with the use of legitimate 
materials is sufficiently striking without heightening it by the intro. 
duction of irrelevant or invented details. For example, we are 
admitted to the innermost thoughts “that came and went in Anne’s 
tired brain” on the night of William III’s death—‘ Her people . . . 
George . . . Gloucester . . . England . . . Asunshiny day.” When 
Mulgrave [it should be Normanby] is raised to a dukedom, this is 
done by the Queen waving “‘ her magic wand with a flourish.” Because 
Anne and George of Denmark may have gone to the Dorset Garden 
Theatre on the evening of their marriage a description is inserted of 
this ‘‘ gem of a theatre.” In order to emphasise the unique import. 
ance of the reign of Queen Anne, it has to be described as a period 
when “a queer new world was unfolding itself,” and ‘ English life 
was upon the anvil”; the reigns of Charles II and James II by an 
astonishing misuse of the term belong to Medievalism, and that of 
William III by an equally astonishing perversity is spoken of as “un. 
naturally flat.” The book is spoilt by too much of this kind of 
fustian. In the second place, while the author is rightly anxious to 
show what has long been acknowledged—that her heroine was by no 
means a weakling without a mind of her own, as she was at one time 
regarded—the picture becomes too purely idyllic, because it ignores 
Anne’s obvious faults—her obstinacy, her ingratitude, her tendency 
to be swayed by prejudices for or against persons where considerations 
of principle were involved. She was kindly and conscientious and 
had a high conception of her duty towards the nation and the Church 
of England, but neither in character nor in intelligence did she possess 
elements of the greatness claimed for her in Mrs. Hopkinson’s sub- 
title. It is a pity that the exaltation of Anne is accompanied in this 
book by depreciation of others. Clarendon is made to appear little 
better than a buffoon; much less than justice is done to Anne’s elder 
sister; the Duchess of Marlborough is represented as nothing more 
than a scold; while it is almost made to appear as unkind and un- 
reasonable of the Whig Junto to have aspired to office seeing that the 
Queen disapproved of the morals of Wharton and the private opinions 
of Sunderland! But despite these and other blemishes this biography 
of Queen Anne is useful and very enjoyable to read. 

Text-books on the history of Europe in the eighteenth century 
are few, and some of them, being concerned almost exclusively with 
the intricacies of diplomacy, are uncommonly dull. Professor Mowat’s 
book, on the contrary, is exceedingly lively and entertaining. It 
consists of a number of all-containal. essays on such topics as the 
cosmopolitan tendencies of the period, the armies, crime and punish- 
ment, the opera, schools and universities, salons and academies, the 
Christian life, the romantic movement. If Frederick the Great and 
the other greater and lesser benevolent despots bulk largely, so also 
do Voltaire and Goethe, Handel and Mozart, Madame du Deffand 
and Madame Necker, Pestalozzi and Kant, Oberlin and Zinzendorf, 
Cagliostro and Casanova. A broad and variegated picture is drawn 
of the life of the century mainly by means of a number of deft bio 
graphical sketches. One’s only serious criticism is that at times 
Professor Mowat seems somewhat too obviously concerned to point 
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out the superiority of “the admirable eighteenth century ” over its 

successors, while hardly providing all the means necessary for a just 

comparison, seeing that, while he does not disguise some of the uglier 

features of his period, he has little to say about the conditions of the 
r—the artisans and the peasants. 

Mr. Selley’s book is somewhat wider than its title denotes, seeing 
that it covers the period 1689 to 1815. The first six chapters give a 
concise chronological summary of political events; the remainder 
deal with such subjects as the industrial and agrarian revolution, 
constitutional development, the British empire, religion and philan- 
thropy. The volume is clearly arranged, and there are footnote 
references to standard secondary authorities and suggestions for further 
reading in an appendix; unfortunately at times the author conveys 
the impression of rather jotting down a series of extracts from other 
books than giving a considered exposition based upon his own under- 
standing of the subject. The amount of detail is excessive for a 
volume of moderate size, and as a result the main lines of development 
are sometimes rather blurred. Moreover, he has not always overcome 
the difficulties of combining brevity with strict accuracy. There are 
a good many instances of carelessness in detail and of erroneous or 
misleading statement.? A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden. By L. I. BREpvVoLD. 1934. 
viii + 189 pp. (University of Michigan Publications, Language 
and Literature, vol. xm.) $2.50. 

Captain William Dampier. By W.H. Bonner. 1934. ix + 234 pp. 
Stanford University Press (London: Milford). 12s. 6d. 


Or these two books the first is an honest and, on the whole, suc- 
cessful attempt to sketch in the intellectual background of John Dryden. 
The work was worth doing for Dryden’s sake alone ; but Dr. Bredvold’s 
book, in so far as it deals clearly and sensibly with some of the main 
aspects of seventeenth-century thought, has a wider interest. Whether 
it was necessary in so short a study to go back to Sextus Empiricus 
and the Pyrrhonians in order to deal adequately with seventeenth- 
century scepticism is doubtful; but Dr. Bredvold is thoroughly 
readable, and full of relevant information on such topics as the new 
science, deism, fideism, and the political absolutism of Hobbes. This 
sort of study, if well done, can save the student a good deal of detailed 
and often dull reading, and may suggest to the specialist new lines of 
approach to his particular subject. On both those counts Dr. Bredvold 
is successful. He is seen at his best in his longest chapter, where, in 
dealing with Roman Catholic apologetics in England, he employs his 
method of judicious exposition and quotation to its fullest advantage. 

1 For example, the word Asiento is persistently mis-spelt; Lady Masham is 
referred to as Mrs. Masham in 1714; the number of peers created to ensure 
the approval of the Peace Preliminaries in 1712 is given as eleven; there are 
numerous page references to Porritt, but no indication of the volume; Stanhope 
is described as falling dead in the heat of debate; the impression is created 
that all the Macdonalds of Glencoe went to Inveraray to take the oath of 
allegiance, and that the Tories alone were responsible for the passing of the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill in 1711. The following statements are unfortunate— 
that Sancroft and the other non-juring a resigned and formed a non- 
juring Church; that by the Bill of Rights the King was obliged to be in com- 
munion with the Church of England; that William III introduced the Com- 
prehension Bill into the House of Commons [actually Nottingham introduced it 
im the House of Lords]; the Fox—North Coalition ‘“‘ was overthrown by the 
King’s use of his power of patronage against it”; that the Ministry of All the 
Talents endeavoured to introduce Roman Catholic emancipation in 1807. 
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For Dr. Bonner’s study of Dampier and his influence on such writers 
as Defoe and Swift it is not easy to find a place, or even a niche. Dr, 
Bonner sets off at a great pace, as if he intended to write another of 
those too bright biographies; but he soon sobers down—apart from 
his chapter headings, which remain stubbornly picturesque—to a 
pedestrian and not always accurate narrative. Much of his work, 
as he himself acknowledges in footnotes, had already been done for 
him in Professor Secord’s Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe, 
and he does little more here than shift the spotlight from Defoe to 
Dampier. In his desire to emphasise the influence of Dampier on 
contemporary literature he instances Congreve’s sailor Ben in Love 
for Love ; but Congreve’s play was produced two years before Dampier’s 
first book appeared. (He will find a sailor, however, in Mrs. Centlivre’s 
Basset Table (1705), and near the end of Act 1 actual reference made 
to “Dampier’s ants.”) Elsewhere his judgments and knowl 
are alike shaky. A reference, for instance, to “the rugged style” 
of Swift (p. 44) will puzzle most students of English prose. A state. 
ment (p. 51) that Purchas his Pilgrimage “‘ went to four editions only 
between 1613 and 1626” shows little acquaintance with publishing 
conditions in the early seventeenth century: the appropriate word 
here is not “‘ only ” but “ actually.” The Charles Johnson mentioned 
on p. 67 as author of The Successful Pyrate was the fat dramatist who 
sat every day at Button’s, and not the Captain Charles Johnson who 
compiled A General History of the Pirates. In his bibliography, Dr. 
Bonner shows little discrimination. His comment on The Life and 
Strange Surprising Adventures of Daniel Defoe (the title of which he, 
or the printer, quotes inaccurately) is “‘ Good life, excellent biblio- 
graphy,” but he gives no indication that it is an incomplete, and ex- 
tremely inept, translation of Dottin’s work. Finally, he notes in 
connection with Defoe’s Review that “‘ only eight of the original nine 
volumes are known to exist”—a statement that should send the 
authorities in the British Museum hurrying anxiously to their shelves. 
There was room for a study of Dampier : there still 1s. 

James R, SUTHERLAND. 


History of the State of New York. Edited by A. C. Frick. Vol. 1, 
Wigam and Bouwerie. 1933. xxxi-+ 361 pp.; vol. u, Under 
Duke and King. 1933. xii + 437 pp.; vol. m1, Whig and Tory. 
1933. xii + 387 pp.; vol. 1v, The New State. 1933. xiv + 
387 pp. New York: Columbia University Press (Milford). 265s. 
each volume (not sold separately). 

New York in the Critical Period 1783-1789. By E. W. SPavuLprne. 
1932. xiii + 334 pp. New York: Columbia University Press 
(Milford). 30s. net. 


Tue New York State Historical Association aims to present in 
ten volumes a comprehensive survey of the history of the Empire 
State. Of this ambitious project the first four volumes promise an 
able fulfillment. Despite an unevenness and a certain repetition 
incident perhaps to all co-operative history, the standard of contribu- 
tion is in general high; and the specialist will, on occasion, regret 
that the design of the work (which can, after all, have only a limited 
7 to the general reader) precludes references. Their absence is 
the less regrettable because useful bibliographies, which vary from 
brief lists of books to descriptions of printed and unprinted sources, 
follow each chapter or group of chapters. 
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The present volumes trace the history of New York from prehistoric 
times to the organisation of state government. The story of the early 
Dutch settlement of New York, of the transition to English rule, of 
French and Indian relations, of the significant rise of the colonial 
assembly, is a fascinating one; and is told in balanced relation to 
social, agrarian, mercantile, financial and juridical development. 
Almost two-thirds of the last two volumes are allotted to the revolu- 
tionary period. The attention to military aspects may appear ex- 
cessive; but the general interest of this study of New York in the 
revolution is high, displaying as it does the struggle for political control 
between radicals and conservatives among the patriots, the rise of 
extra-legal machinery in the committee system, social and economic 
as well as political divisions, and the uncertain relations of the state 
with the Continental Congress. There are brief accounts of the 
loyalists, of the erection of state government, of the Peace of 1783 
(a “new version ” though its novelty is not very apparent), and of 
the results of the revolution. The volumes are admirably produced 
and popularly illustrated; each has an excellent index. The rather 
bombastic style which mars the earlier part of the first volume is 
fortunately mainly confined to that volume. It is the design of this 
work which is most questionable. Too long and too detailed for the 
general reader, it is yet unsatisfactory to the specialist. 

The revolution left the new state disorganised. Dr. Spaulding’s 
book, the first of a series of special studies which the New York State 
Historical Association is also publishing, is a study in reconstruction, 
and of the struggle over the ratification of the Federal Constitution. 
Mr. Spaulding designs to show how, in the “ critical period ”—critical 
chiefly perhaps in Federalist eyes—prosperity returned after com- 
mercial depression in time to “ popularise the new government of 
1789.” The critical period revealed the social and economic divisions 
in the state—up-country against tide-water, agrarian versus commercial 
interests, country against town, debtor versus creditor, a division 
more or less constant, and dramatised in the rivalry of Governor 
Clinton and Alexander Hamilton, whom history has allowed to over- 
shadow unduly his lesser and more popular antagonist. Throughout 
the period the farmer was in general well off; but by 1786 the com- 
mercial depression was at its worst, and it was the property interests, 
the security holders, and the merchants who were dissatisfied. With 
them were allied (contrary to the theory of Dr. Libby in his Geographical 
Distribution of the Vote of the Thirteen States on the Federal Constitution) 
the great landowners of the Hudson valley. In two chapters on New 
York’s peculiar land system, Mr. Spaulding endeavours to explain 
the reasons for the division of interests between these landlords and 
their tenants. 

Conservatives and radicals having uneasily combined to consum- 
mate the revolution, now contended with each other. In New York 
the conservatives were victorious in 1777, when they drafted the 
state constitution, and again in 1788, when they secured the ratification 
of the Federal Constitution by the narrow majority of three votes. 
Between the two events they were a minority, out of control, but well 
organised and intelligent, “ essentially the party of New York City 
and its tributary regions.” Their ultimate victory was due, says 
Mr. Spaulding, both to their own energy and to the circumstances 
confronting New York in 1788, particularly after Virginia and New 
Hampshire had ratified the constitution. Should she dare to remain 
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outside the Union, New York had reason to fear revengeful discrimina. 
tion against her by her ill-used neighbours, and even her own dis. 
solution. The triumph, therefore, lay with the “ propertied intelligent 
minority” over the “less well-to-do, less sophisticated majority.” 
Mr. Spaulding’s ne analysis of social and economic sectionalism 
in the state supplements and, on the whole, re-enforces the more 
general conclusions of Professor Beard in his Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution of the United States. R. A. Humpsreys. 


The Life of Napoleon I. By J. Hottand Rosz. (Eleventh edition.) 
1934. xiv + 620 pp. G. Bell. 10s. 

Letters of Napoleon. Translated and edited by J. M. Tompson, 
1934. xvi-+ 383 pp. Blackwell. 10s. 6d. 

The Return of Napoleon. By Henry Hovussays. Translated by 
J.C. Macavnay. 1934. xi+ 151 pp. Longmans. 6s. 


Prorrssor J. HoLtLanp Rosnr’s Life of Napoleon has long been 
recognised as the most adequate in the English language. As the 
author has lived to see the issue of eleven editions, he has been able 
to revise his great work several times, to correct petty slips and bring 
the contents up to date. The present edition offers two novelties, 
a chronological series of Napoleon’s dicta and a genealogical table of 
the Bonapartes. The collection of dicta is inevitably laborious reading, 
a large assemblage of curt remarks detached from their setting. Yet 
it is hard to say what other mode of presentation could have been 
adopted. A Life of Napoleon written in the manner of Boswell would 
comprise so many conversations or fragments of conversations that 
the thread of events would be lost and the book expanded to an 
insufferable bulk. 

Perhaps more illustrative of Napoleon’s character is Mr. Thompson’s 
selection from Napoleon’s letters. Napoleon’s Correspondence has 
long been known and used by historians. But the letters already 
printed amount to upwards of forty thousand. Their bulk is such 
that, thrown down before the general reader or even the ordinary 
student, they could only overpower him. Mr. Thompson has picked 
out for translation nearly three hundred letters ranging in date from 
1784 to 1815. They are enough to illustrate Napoleon’s peculiar 
style as a letter-writer, a style of singular force although quite plain, 
and perfectly clear, although crowded and hurried. They illustrate 
also Napoleon’s prodigious self-confidence, his all-absorbing will, his 
tireless industry, his endless fertility in projects, his inability to see 
facts that were distasteful. Yet he was afraid of opinion and was 
constantly endeavouring to mould it to his needs. “If there is no 
good literature, it is the fault of the Home Minister” (Letter 129). He 
contemplates an elaborate scheme of official literary criticism (Letter 
141). He proposes to merge all ecclesiastical organs in one Journal 
des Curés which can be properly regulated (Letter 107). No opera is 
to be exhibited without the Emperor’s leave (Letter 203). Another 
characteristic here displayed is his effrontery in falsifying news. Thus 
he informed his own Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1812 that he had 
taken Smolensk without the loss of a single man (Letter 245). Other 
letters illustrate the subjection in which he kept his vassal kings, his 
severity in putting down disaffection, and his protracted quarrel with 
the Papacy. 

Some foes blemishes may be removed in a second edition. Why 
should Letter 47 bear the fanciful title of Israel in Egypt? Why 
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should a well-known city be called Lyon in an English book? Why 

write “ Monsieur my Brother” (Letter 289) instead of “Sir and 

Brother”? ‘‘ Reunion of Holland to France’’ (Letter 200) should 

be “ union of Holland to France,” for the French word réunion is the 
uivalent of our “ union.” 

The late Henry Houssaye will always hold a distinguished place 
among the historians of the first Napoleon. He published in 1893 
his ‘‘ 1815 La Premiére Restauration, Le Retour de I’Isle d’Elbe, Les 
Cent Jours.”” Each of these parts admits, of being detached from the 
others, yet retaining its interest with unusual completeness. Mr. 
J. C. Macaulay has thus detached the second part and translated it. 
His translation is remarkably well done, and gives the English reader 
the best, fullest, and most stirring account of this famous adventure. 
No other episode of Napoleon’s career displays more fully his fertility 
of resource, his insight into the common man and his unique power 
of fascination. F. C. Montacvue. 


Economics and Liberalism in the Risorgimento. A Study of Nationalism 
in Lombardy, 1814-1848. By K. R. GREENFIELD. 1934. xiv + 
365 pp. Johns Hopkins Press (London: Milford). 13s. 6d. 

Ttaly’s Relations with England, 1896-1905. By J. L. GLANVILLE. 
1934. 170 pp. Johns Hopkins Press (London: Milford). 7s. 


THE former of these books shows the influence of economic and 
social forces in forming the Italian national movement in Lombardy. 
It describes the economic and journalistic evolution of Lombardy 
under the Austrian censorship ; beginning with Lombard agriculture, of 
which the author had some personal experience. He admits that “the 
Austrian Government set up a remarkable system of universal and com- 
pulsory primary education,” traces most changes in agriculture to the 
silkworms, and considers the Lombard roads to have been the best in 
Italy. Anxious to redeem Italy by material progress, the early Lombard 
journals were economic, not political, for the censorship was strict, 
and “to have a great literature the Italian nation must be free to 
commune with itself ”*—a remark true always. There is an account 
of the Conciliatore, the Annali di Statistica, the Politecnico and the 
Rivista Europea, and of the publicist, Romagnosi, whom Guilford 
invited to “‘ organise legal studies ” at Corfi, and to whom an appendix 
isdevoted. These journalists advocated technical, rather than classical, 
education, and aimed at “the diffusion of practical scientific know- 
ledge,” their ‘‘ fundamental assumption ” being that “the salvation 
of Italy was to be found in the economic movement.” France was 
their model of culture, England of economic power, Piedmont most 
sympathetic to them of Italian states. The book is based on a wide 
study of the contemporary newspapers, the Milanese Archives and 
the collection of Nelson Gay at Harvard. Its thesis is one hitherto 
neglected, but it might have been more briefly stated by the omission 
of long quotations. Few newspaper articles merit immortality. 

The second monograph would have been more useful if the 
period covered had been extended to 1912, the date of the treaty 
of Ouchy and the acquisition of Libya and the Dodekanese. The 
traditional friendship of England and Italy, which dated from the 
Risorgimento, was occasionally clouded by such questions as Malta 
and possible colonial expansion in Africa, where Italy felt herself 
aggrieved by the French protectorate over Tunisia, The “ surrender 
of Malta to its original owners” (p. 111), if by the latter be meant 
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the Italians, is inaccurate historically, for before the time of the 
Knights it formed part of the dominions of Charles V. Chamberlain 
was right when he “ argued that the native language of Malta was 
not Italian, but Maltese,” and to-day the demand for the recognition 
of Italian there seems more illogical in the mouths of those who combat 
German in the South Tyrol, Greek in the Dodekanese, and Croat and 
Slovene in Istria and the parts about Trieste than it was in 1899-1902, 
Generally, the monograph displays more knowledge of documents 
than of persons and national psychology. Thus, Sonnino’s outlook was 
un-Italian because of his Scottish descent ; Tittoni was largely influenced 
by the fact that he had been a member of a club at Oxford, and the two 
were almost the only Italian politicians who spoke English. Neither 
of them had Venizelos’ rare knowledge of our mentality, which few 
foreigners, including Americans, understand. The part dealing with 
the Balkans, though interesting as showing the beginning of the present 
Italian concern for Albania, for which Prinetti in 1902 proposed 
autonomy under Turkish suzerainty, would have gained by an account 
of the Bosnian annexation crisis of 1908 and the Italo-Austrian rivalry 
after the creation of an independent Albania. General de Giorgis is 
not mentioned in the Macedonian section. Lord Rennell of Rodd 
should be given his proper title (p. 46, n. 102); Salisbury’s famous 
remark about the Sahara (p. 25) was “light soil.” There is a full 
bibliography of official and other sources, but English newspapers 
are sometimes quoted in Italian translations. Long experience has 
taught the reviewer the truth of the Italian proverb: traduttori 
traditori. A map explains the complicated Sudan—Abyssinian- 
Eritrean boundary. The author in his conclusion realises that he is 
building on quicksands, and that “‘ dogmatism is difficult in the de- 
scription of Italy’s international position at any time,” especially 
as speeches on foreign politics are often intended per uso interno. 
Witt1amM MILLER. 


The Provincial System in New Zealand (1852-76). By W. P. Morrett. 
1932. x-+ 293 pp. Longmans, Green. 10s. 6d. 


NEw ZEALAND in the years dealt with by this book was not a 
much-observed theatre. The islands were far removed from Europe; 
the population was small; the political contests seemed to turn on 
personalities or financial issues in which it was hard for those not 
directly concerned to feel much interest. But, as we are often told, 
all the heavens can be mirrored in a small pool of water; and Mr. 
Morrell has managed to make of this episode in the history of New 
Zealand something more than a squabble as to whether the islands 
should have more than one political authority. It is curious how 
many great political issues emerge; the meaning of federalism and 
the conditions under which it is workable; the growth of national 
feeling; the advantages and disadvantages of a plebiscitary election 
of a president; the relation of local patriotism to the sentiment of 
national unity. The legislators who sat in Auckland and Wellington 
and Dunedin had before them some of the same problems that agitated 
the men who drew up the constitution of the United States and the 
members of the French Constituent Assembly in 1789-91. 

In 1852 there was no unity in the islands. There were six centres 
of colonisation and they were separated from one another by impassable 
bush and wild seas. The communications between Auckland, Christ- 
church, Wellington and Dunedin were incredibly difficult and rare. 
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Information as to what was happening in other parts of New Zealand 
sometimes reached settlers after it had been sent to London and re- 
turned. In such circumstances any unitary form of government 
was out of the question, and six provinces were established with a 
central government, first at heilionh though it soon moved to 
Wellington. Federalism had triumphed in America already; it 
was soon, with modifications, to triumph in Canada and Australia 
and South Africa. Why did it not hold its own in New Zealand ? 

Mr. Morrell is careful to point out that the New Zealand system 
was never really federal. There was not that “formal division of 
sovereign powers ”’ between the parts and the whole in which he sees 
the distinctive feature of federation. The central General Assembly 
had plenary power and the Governor had a right of veto over all 
provincial legislation. From the first, therefore, the dice were weighted 
against the provinces. How the game was played out between the 
oe and the centralists is told with minute care in Mr. 

orrell’s pages. There is no attempt to make the story entertaining 
to the general reader. The story is followed year by year and almost 
month by month; and sometimes we should be glad of some clear 
statement of the general principles involved. But the work has 
been done so well that it will not want doing again. In fourteen 
pages the general causes of the failure of the experiment are sum- 
marised; the financial difficulties of all the provinces and the bank- 
ruptcy of some; the constant growth of the central authorities at 
the expense of the provinces; the much greater power of the central 
authority to borrow the money that was necessary for the develop- 
ment of the country; the improvement of communications which 
removed much of the former isolation of the provinces; the absurdity 
of having eight or nine assemblies aping the procedure and style of 
Parliament ; the growth of a New Zealand national sentiment. 

So the provinces were abolished in spite of the resistance of Auck- 
land and Otago and the angry protest of Sir George Grey, who was 
their real founder. There has been no attempt to restore them, and 
even Sir George Grey came to acquiesce in their overthrow. Yet, 
if I mistake not, Mr. Morrell looks back with regret at their destruction. 
He is a son of Otago, and Otago put up the stiffest fight for their 
retention. In his last chapter he shows us how much excellent work 
the Provinces did and by what capable men their affairs were managed. 
The charges of Senanlal waleenaatnaemned were, he thinks, exaggerated 
and the central authorities had by no means a clean record. “ Every- 
one knows,” he writes, ‘‘ that provincial feelings are still a power in 
politics and social life. . . . Perhaps they may some time again find 
expression in the institutions of New Zealand.” Even so many 
Frenchmen regret the abolition of the provinces in 1790 and hope 
that their great names may some day appear again on the map of 

nee. A. J. GRANT. 


Friedrich Engels. By Gustav Mayer. 1934. I, ix+ 393; IH, 
viii + 585. The Hague: Nijhoff. 10 gulden; bound, 13.50. 


Ir is a matter for special congratulation that Herr Gustav Mayer’s 
biography of Engels, the first volume of which was published nearly 
n years ago, now lies before us in its completed form. The 
printing of the work was just finished in Germany when the revolution 
of March 1933 occurred; and it was only after long negotiation that 
the sheets were transferred to Holland for issue by a Dutch publisher. 
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The exhaustive bibliographical notes attached to each chapter are 
by themselves an invaluable mine of information to workers in this 
field. 

Friedrich Engels presents peculiar difficulties for the biographer. 
He was the son of a respectable Westphalian merchant. The first 
twenty-four years of his life were not remarkable, though his revolt 
against parental authority is responsible for some lively passages, 
Then for almost forty years—from 1844, when he first met Marx in 
Paris, till the death of Marx in 1883—he lived under the shadow of 
the great prophet. He was the collaborator, the chief of staff, the 
first and favoured disciple—but still a disciple. During the twelve 
years of life which remained to him after Marx’s death, he was the 
undisputed oracle of international socialism. But even then he shone 
with a reflected glory. He was the authorised expositor of Marx; 
and his great work was the preparation for the press of volumes two 
and three of Capital from the master’s notes. 

Herr Mayer, whose sanity is equal to his scholarship, resists the 
obvious temptation which besets every biographer to magnify the réle 
of his hero. He could have done so had he been less loyal to Marx. 
He might have emphasised far more strongly the constant and cheerful 
forbearance of Engels in the face of Marx’s chilling assumption of an 
over-riding claim to the first consideration in all things. He might 
have made it clearer than he has done that if, historically speaking, 
Engels without Marx would not exist, Marx could not in the material 
sense have existed without Engels. Engels was for years on end 
virtually the sole financial support of Marx and his family. He wrote 
scores of articles for the New York Tribune which appeared over 
Marx’s signature and for which Marx received payment. And not 
least, he provided, from his practical knowledge of the Lancashire 
textile industry, the technical illustrations which Marx used to support 
his economic theories in Capital. Herr Mayer takes these things 
almost as much as a matter of course as Engels did himself. 

From 1850, when Marx settled in London and Engels in Manchester, 
till 1870, when Engels came himself to live in London, the constant 
stream of correspondence is a complete and copious guide to their 
relationship. The next two years—which were the last two of the 
effective life of the First International—saw practical collaboration 
between them closer than at any other period. For these years the 
biographer is faced with the alternatives either of recounting the whole 
of Marx’s public activities, with which Engels was certainly associated, 
or of confining himself to those things which Engels did, so to speak, 
with his own hand. Herr Mayer has—no doubt rightly—chosen the 
latter course. But this inevitably makes this part of the narrative, 
particularly where he is dealing with the preparations for the Hague 
Congress, read rather like a series of disjointed fragments. 

Not least interesting for the English reader are the last chapters 
relating to Engel’s life in London after Marx’s death. It was the period 
which brought him into touch with Hyndman’s Social-Democratic 
Federation, with the Fabians, with Mr. John Burns and with other 
igures of the new socialist movement, about all of whom, in the true 

xist style, he expresses himself in terms of unmitigated contempt. 
But Herr Mayer does not appear to quote the famous letter to Cuno 
of January 1888 in which, by a combination of insight and good luck, 
Engels made one of the most remarkable prophecies of the Great 
War ever penned, concluding with the industrial conquest of the world 
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by America and the growth of economic nationalism—with social 
revolution as its alternative. EK. H. Carr. 


Modern England (1885-1932). A History of My Own Times. 1934. 
xv-+551. By SmJ.A.R. Marriorr. Methuen. 16s. 


TuHE seventh volume of the History of England edited by Sir Charles 
Oman, which brought the story down to Gladstone’s Reform Act of 
1884-5, was published as long ago as 1913. It was generally thought 
at the time that the series had come to an end. But now, after the 
lapse of twenty years, there has been issued an eighth volume, cover- 
ing the last fifty years and ending with the formation of the National 
Government in 1931. The writing of this almost posthumous volume 
has been entrusted to Sir John Marriott, the author of its predecessor, 
and he has notified his own activity during the period as a publicist 
and a politician by giving it the sub-title of A History of My Own 
Times. To his numerous published authorities he has been able to 
add the evidence of his own recollections. And he has done this 
without any obtrusion of himself. He has not joined the army of 
memoir-writers. 

Quite apart from his personal familiarity with the period, Sir 
John Marriott has exceptional qualifications for writing its history. 
He has had an academic training, as student and teacher, in both 
History and Economics, and this has taught him, if not to be absolutely 
impartial, at least to weigh and to state the arguments on both sides 
of a controversy. And he has also given ample proof, in his numerous 
books, review articles, and lectures, that he possesses remarkable 
powers of clear and forcible exposition. All these qualities he has 
displayed in the present volume. No one who reads it would gather 
that the author had been an ardent and a convinced combatant in 
party strife. The chief conclusion that a young reader would draw 
is that the author was an unrepentant imperialist, and it may be 
stated with some confidence that the best chapters of the book are 
those which deal, in the first place, with the development of what 
he calls “‘ the new imperialism ” (chapter vii), and at a later date with 
that rapid apparent disruption which followed the dramatic co-opera- 
tion of the Dominions in the war (chapter xxvii). 

The initial difficulty which confronts every writer on a very com- 
plicated series of events is that of arrangement. There are two obvious 
alternatives. He can either tell the story more or less chronologically, 
or he can break it up into compartments. Sir John Marriott has 
chosen the latter method, and has perhaps carried it to excess. He 
seems unable to resist the temptation to complete the narrative of 
some change when he has once described its beginnings. It is startling 
to find the distribution of the German colonies suddenly inserted in 
the middle of the narrative of the naval war. Sir John admits that 
his method may make it difficult to fit the various pieces of the puzzle 
together, but he claims that he has done his best to assist the reader 
by inserting cross-references and by being very careful in the matter 
of dates. But he has neglected one very obvious precaution. When 
there is no chronological guide as to where a certain event is to be 
looked for, it is imperative to provide a careful and full index. I 
have tested Sir John’s index on various points, and have come to the 
conclusion that it is quite unworthy of his work. 

The materials for the history of the last half-century, and especially 
for the last twenty years, are at once so overwhelming in bulk and yet 
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so incomplete that it is perhaps premature to expect an authoritative 
summary. Sir John’s book is at least as good as, and perhaps better 
than, we had any right to expect. A cavilling reviewer could point 
to several notable omissions, inevitable in a book of this size, and if 
he lived north of the Tweed might complain that Scotland does not 
even appear in the index. But I have obtained so much pleasure 
and profit from reading the book that I will only call attention to one 
sentence, because it seems to encourage a very prevalent misappre- 
hension. It is a commonplace in recent years to contrast the exclusion 
of Germany from the discussions at Versailles with the admission of 
France to full, and in the end to influential, membership in the Co 

of Vienna at the end of the Napoleonic wars. Sir John brings in this 
contrast when he says (p. 428): “ The defeated belligerents were not 
admitted to the Conference. Frenchmen remembered, if others did 
not, what Talleyrand had done at Vienna.” The parallel thus drawn 
is not altogether fair. It obscures the vital fact that the terms of 
peace with France had been settled before the Congress met at Vienna, 
and that the task of that Congress was not to impose terms upon a 
defeated belligerent, but to re-settle the general affairs of Europe, 
in which France under its restored monarchy had many vital interests. 

RicHarD Lopes. 


Native Policy in Southern Africa. By Iron L. Evans. 1934. vii+ 
177 pp. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

Railway and Customs Policies in South Africa. By JEAN VAN DER 
Port. 1933. vii +147 pp. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The South Africans. By Saran GERTRUDE Min. New edition, 
1934. ix + 332 pp. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


NorxHInG could be more opportune than the appearance of Mr. 
Ifor L. Evans’s admirable little book on native policy in Africa south 
of the Zambezi. The subject has received considerable attention in 
recent years, but this is the first attempt to survey dispassionately 
in a single volume problems of native administration which intimately 
concern Southern Rhodesia and the protectorates no less than the 
Union and the mandated territory on its north-western border. The 
author has studiously avoided criticism and controversy. His book 
is a study of native administration as it actually functions in the 
present. Thus, he makes no mention of the important legislative 

roposals of General Hertzog, beyond remarking (p. 29) that they 
ailed to secure the requisite parliamentary majority. In ‘discussing 
the protectorates, he leaves the impression that some recent criticisms 
of imperial administration in Basutoland and Bechuanaland are based 
on invalid assumptions. His wide knowledge of “ indirect rule” in 
other parts of Africa makes impressive his emphasis on the achieve- 
ments of British administration in Basutoland. About one-half of 
his space is devoted to the Union. His survey is quite the best short 
account that has yet appeared of the present situation in South Africa, 
and it deserves to be widely read. 

The achievement of Union in 1910 was largely the outcome of 
practical experience of the disadvantages of disunion in regard to the 
three departments of native affairs, customs and railways. Dr. van 
der Poel’s volume in the Imperial Studies series isolates the two last- 
named factors and reveals how they operated to paralyse economic 
development and thus eventually to promote union. The text is 
based almost entirely on the printed parliamentary papers. It is 
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gound and well-proportioned, but the personal factors are somewhat 
obscured. The book was apparently finished before the publication 
of the important second volume of the Milner Papers. Does Miss 
yan der Poel really consider that failure to achieve federation in 1901-2 
was “ particularly unfortunate” (p. 108)? It is difficult to believe 
that federation under the circumstances of 1901-2 could have borne 
fruit in genuine national co-operation. 

Mrs. Millin’s The South Africans was originally published in 1926. 
It is now re-issued, enlarged and largely rewritten so as to take account 
of significant recent developments. The book will remain a valuable 
introduction, for the European reader, to the politics and the sociology 
of South Africa. The historical sections indeed will hardly inspire 
confidence. Mrs. Millin appears to believe that the slaves emancipated 
in 1834 were Hottentots (p. 19), and that Dr. Philip’s panacea for 
Bantu-European friction was the establishment of independent Bantu 
states (p. 21). But the greater part of the text is concerned with the 
resent situation. Here Mrs. Millin has many good things to say. 
Her comment on the Status Act may be quoted: “ History ought to 
relate that the Boer War was won by the Boers in the year 1934.” 

Not everyone will agree with Mrs. Millin’s diagnosis, but all will 
appreciate her forceful style and her undoubted insight into social 
and political conditions. A. F. HAtrerstey. 


Great Events in History. Edited by G. R. Strrtine Taytor. 1934. 
1006 pp. Cassell & Co. 8s. 6d. 


Tue Editor has got a fine team together and they have provided 
us with thirteen essays on historical subjects of great interest and value. 
But the book is not quite what the title might lead one to believe. 
It is not an attempt to present Universal History by means of carefully 
chosen topics. Such a book I have long thought might be the best 
way of giving students and the general reader some notion of the 
main features of the human record. But we have nothing of the sort 
in the present volume. The subjects do not seem to have been chosen 
on any system at all. Three chapters deal with Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome; there is one on the Middle Ages; eight deal with the last two 
centuries and a half; the last four are really concerned with con- 
temporary problems. The word “ Events” in the title is singularly 
inapplicable to the essays, in spite of what the Editor has to say in 
his introduction. Nearly every one of the essays takes a wide view 
over along period. Lord Rennell of Rodd has chosen “ the Continuity 
of Rome ”’ for his ‘“‘ event ” and concerns himself with something like 
two thousand years. Nor is any unity of aim discernible in the book 
asa whole. Some of the most powerful of the essays are concerned 
with the passing of liberalism, and the Editor writes of the triumph 
of Free-Trade with a violence and a cock-sureness which put it in a 
different and a lower category from the rest of the essays. But it 
would be wrong to interpret the book as a pan of triumph over the 
death of Victorian ideals, for there are several essays of a quite 
different complexion. It is best to regard the book as just thirteen 
historical essays bound together. 

The essays have very high merits. They are not always easy 
reading and many of them assume a good deal of knowledge in the 
reader. I do not think anyone without some knowledge of European 
history would make much, for instance, of Lord Rennell of Rodd’s 
illuminating treatment of the long influence of Rome. But all the 
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essays are the work of scholars of eminence, and many of them could 
hardly be surpassed for the light that they throw on their different 
subjects. It is a difficult book to review because of its complete lack 
of unity. It is probably intentionally challenging and there is not a 
chapter that does not tempt the reviewer to devote all his spacc to 
some statement or criticism expressed in it. But it will perhaps be 
of most use if I call attention to some of the essays which have seemed 
to me specially useful. First there is Mr. Coulton’s treatment of 
the later Middle Ages, for that is really his subject, though the “ event ” 
that he treats is nominally the Peasants’ Revolt. The chapter is 
written with all Mr. Coulton’s usual brilliancy, and with rather more 
sympathy for the Church of the Middle Ages than his writings have 
sometimes shown. In about 80 pages he gives us a summary of the 
conclusions to which his long researches have led him. As in every. 
thing that he writes, there are passages against which the reader 
desires to protest. I do not believe that the Venetian attack on 
Zara can be properly called nationalistic; it is strange to find him 
writing that in 1934 “we occupy and rule Egypt de facto” ; and perhaps 
still stranger to find him speaking of despair as a mark of Dante, 
when in Paradise XXV he claims “ La Chiesa militante alcun figliuolo 
Non ha con pitti speranza.” But such points are of no importance. 
The essay seems to me of the greatest value to anyone, be he teacher 
or general reader, who wishes to know what is the latest thought on 
the problems of the fourteenth century. Then Mr. Cole’s treatment of 
“The Arrival of Labour in Politics ” has the highest qualities both in 
presentation and in thought. The long story is brought into focus 
with wonderful skill and interest and his treatment of the strength 
and weakness of Marx seems to me quite masterly. Mr. Lipson’s 
chapter on the “ Invention of Machinery ” is another masterpiece of 
lucid and brilliant compression. The Editor must have allowed com- 
plete freedom to his contributors, for there is much here that is out of 
agreement with his own treatment of the Triumph of Laissér-faire. 
The last chapter in the book is by Sir Basil Blackett on “ The Era of 
Planning.”” He shows and analyses the outstanding efforts in state 
planning which have been made in Russia, Italy, the United States 
and Germany, and he sees in the continuance of these efforts, with 
whatever national differences may be advisable, the sole hope of 
civilisation if humanity is not to sink back into a “ new dark age.” 
The whole chapter is helpful and suggestive, and though the writer’s 
chief interest is with finance he shows a wide sympathy with every 
phase of life. His account of the change in the meaning of money is 
wonderfully lucid. 

These are the essays which have struck me most, but there is not 
one that does not repay reading. The late Professor Peet tells of the 
imperialistic phase of Egyptian history. Professor Ure gives fresh- 
ness to the story of Periclean Athens. Of Lord Rennell of Rodd’s 
learned chapter I have already spoken. Mr. Ogg writes of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. He inclines to the opinion that the most 
important and lasting consequence of the Reformation “‘ was to create 
a dualism between the Bible and the Church ” which seems hard to 
accept; and incidentally he takes a view of nationalism very different 
from that of Mr. Coulton. Miss Bowen’s reputation will draw many 
readers to her chapter on the Revolution of 1688, and they will find 
a very fine presentation of certain aspects of that complex movement, 
though I think they need not accept her portrait of Louis XIV as 
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certainly authentic. Professor Dodwell gives an account of “‘ The 
Founding of British Rule in India” which is a useful corrective to 
Macaulay’s. Professor Alison Phillips dares to tell once more the story 
of the French Revolution, and does it in 80 pages. His standpoint is 
frankly anti-democratic. I found his analysis of the struggles and 
rivalries of the Jacobin leaders in ’93 and ’94 particularly useful. 
Mr. Wickham Steed tells the story of the coming and the going of the 
Great War and leaves us with the impression that public opinion was 
not as utterly wrong in 1914 as it has been sometimes thought. 

I have said that the aim of the book is rather difficult to under- 
stand; but I trust I have made it clear that the result is of very 
great value to the student and teacher of history. A. J. Grant. 


The Collected Papers of Thomas Frederick Tout. I. Miscellaneous 
Papers, chiefly on the Study of History and the University of 
Manchester. 1932. vii+ 213 pp. II. Historical Articles. 1934. 
viii + 340 pp. III. Lectures. 1934. viii-+-285 pp. Manchester 
University Press. 12s. 6d., 15s., and 15s. 


THE poets of our Augustan age had a fancy for being portrayed 
in dressing-gown and nightcap, and there was some reason for the 
preference. An author is nearer to us when he is not actually present- 
ing his masterpiece. We may therefore be grateful for the pious 
care with which Professor Powicke and Professor Tait have gathered 
up these “ chips from the workshop ” of a great historian and even 
greater teacher. Those of us who knew him will find in these volumes 
not only three excellent portraits of him at different ages, but count- 
less reminders of his practical wisdom, wide interests, and human 
sympathy. They are a precious memorial of one who has left as 
enduring a mark on historical study in England as Stubbs or Maitland. 

The three memoirs, by Professor Powicke, Mrs. Tout, and Pro- 
fessor Alexander, with which the first volume opens, give a good 
account of him in his public as well as in his private capacity. They 
emphasise both the force and the natural sweetness of his character. 
There was another side to his “‘ hatred of shams and pretentiousness ” 
on which more stress might have been laid, namely, his humility in 
the presence of knowledge, so long as it was real, however inferior to 
his own. His scrupulous recognition of his pupils’ services was only 
one of the ways in which this quality found expression. The main 
interest of the volume is, of course, the growth of the University of 
Manchester and the creation of its famous School of History. The 
wisdom which directed this is apparent in all the papers and lectures 
in these three volumes. In his remarks on Freeman, no less than 
in his lecture at Newnham in 1906, Tout preaches the unity of the 
academic system, the impossibility of divorcing teaching from research. 
He may have been too optimistic when he welcomed the creation 
of the Ph.D. degree in 1921, but he dreaded the “ Charybdis of the 
dissertation ’’ as much as the “ Scylla of the tripos,” and was as well 
aware of the dangers of a narrow technical training as of the necessity 
that an historian must learn to use the tools of his trade. This is 
well brought out in his lecture in 1921 on “The Study of Medieval 
Chronicles,” in which he impresses on his hearers the need for the 
study of non-historical literature in order to put records and chronicles 
alike in their proper setting. 

His biographical sketches of Freeman, Miss Bateson, Strachan, 
Hodgkin, A. W. Ward, Ramsay and Liebermann, in the same volume, 
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show the same breadth of view and appreciation of methods differj 
widely from his own. The volume concludes with a useful classified 
bibliography. 

The articles and lectures in the second and third volumes cover 
a wide range of subjects, and the lectures especially are excellent 
reading. They were addressed to a popular audience and show it 
is possible for an historian to be interesting without being inaccurate 
or sensational. The two lectures on ‘“ the English Civil Service ” and 
* the innings of a Modern Capital” throw a brilliant light on the 
rather dull records of medieval administration, and help us to think of 
our forefathers as people like ourselves, carrying on a life very like our 
own in its broad features, however different in detail. There is a 
different interest in “‘ Medieval Forgers and Forgeries” and “A 
Medisval Burglary ” which appeal to the same instincts as the detective 
novel; while the lecture on “ Medizval Town Planning” reflects to 
some extent Tout’s own interest in the municipal problems of his city. 

The articles in the second volume are more solid fare. The three 
essays on Wales and the Marches, dating from 1888 to 1911, did a 
great deal to stimulate the scientific study of Welsh history and to 
bring it into its proper place in the history of England. Five essays 
on military history, iniieling a valuable collection of material for 
the early history of firearms, show Tout’s interest in the battle-fields 
which he so much liked to visit, and the fruits of that close study of 
the King’s Wardrobe which formed the core of his great work on 
administrative history. To the latter source we must ascribe the 
article on the “ Household of the Chancery.” The papers on “ The 
English Parliament and Public Opinion, 1376-1388 ”’ and on Robert 
of Reading grew from his work and that of his pupils on chronicles, 
while the life of John of Halton was a labour of love for the Canterbury 
and York Society. In it he expanded the usual introduction into a 
valuable study of Papal taxation. 

Many of these papers are now old, and have produced their effect 
on historical teaching and study. But they are worth re-reading, 
and the editors have been careful to indicate the points in which their 
conclusions have been modified by more modern research, much of 
it the work of Tout’s own pupils. They have also made a few necessary 
corrections in the text. It is to be wished that they had also excised 
the traditional mis-identification of Castrum Matildis as Corwen. 
It is clearly identified as Painscastle in one of the Patent Rolls of 
Richard II. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Staaten, Vélker, Manner, by E. Kornemann (Das Erbe der Alten, 
No. 24, Leipzig, Mk. 6), is a collection of six lectures delivered by 
Professor Kornemann on various occasions, assembled with notes and 
anindex. In the first, a Rectorial address to the University of Breslau, 
the author explains his view of ancient history, stressing the funda- 
mental differences between the peoples and cultures of Greece and 
Rome, the individualist Greek ae disciplined Roman, and indicat- 
ing the conflict between the national (or folk) state, whether it is ® 
Greek polis or a Macedonian kingdom, and the supra-national autocratic 
state Geveloped under the influence of the East. The second lecture 
examines the growth of the Athenian city state; the third deals with 
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Alexander, the great ‘‘ Fiihrer,’’ and his Macedonians; the fourth is a 

thetic study of Tiberius; the fifth, ‘‘ The Invisible Frontiers of 
iy eeman Empire,” deals with the client states, and suggests that 
more detailed study of them should bring a better understanding of the 
development of the great German tribes which finally broke up the 
western empire. In the last lecture we are shown “ the young German 
world as against the old Roman world state.” It is, in fact, an excur- 
sion into the evergreen pastures of the Rout of Varus; the map (from 
an article by Wilisch), which shows the fourteen chief sites which have 
been proposed for this famous battle, is both amusing and instructive. 


Proressor F. W. Sureiey’s Agrippa’s Building Activities in Rome 
(Washington University Studies, St. Louis, $1.25), is the second of a 
series of articles dealing with building activities in Rome between the 
deaths of Cesar and Augustus, and we must be grateful to the author 
for diverting the attention for once from Augustus to his great servant 
and coadjutor who, as a builder, both in an empire and in stone, ranks 
second only to Augustus himself. This paper is a straightforward, 
carefully-documented account of what is known about the work of 
Agrippa and what questions remain to be, we may hope, at least 
partly solved by the excavation proceeding with such zeal in Rome 
under the present régime, though the great fire of 80 a.p. put much 
of Agrippa’s building for ever out of our reach. We are shown his 
care for the vital but less spectacular structural needs of the city, for 
reconstructed sewers, repaired and enlarged aqueducts and fountains 
(the suggestion that the Aqua Virgo passed over the Pons Agrippe 
is interesting), as well as for great baths, porticoes, adornments for the 
circus, and the famous Pantheon, whose dome, however, belongs to 


a later century. We can echo with conviction Professor Shipley’s 
belief that no monument to Agrippa was greater than his map of the 
empire—‘‘ the map and the portico built to house it became in a sense 
a fitting symbol of his life.”’ 


ALTHOUGH much has been written on Eastern Christianity in the 
Middle Ages, it is difficult to find any adequate general survey of the 
history of the Eastern Churches. This deficiency has now been 
remedied to a certain extent by the Rev. L. E. Browne, of the Lahore 
School of Missions, in The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 10s. 6d.), which deals with the life and fortunes of the 
Christian Churches from the days of Muhammad to the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Browne has drawn on a wide range of sources, both 
Arabic and Syriac, and there is little to be criticised in his survey on 
points of historical fact. The qualification made above is due to the 
fact that the historical element in the book is secondary and relatively 
brief, its main purpose being to investigate the reasons for the failure 
of the Christian Church to evangelise the Muslims. Mr. Browne’s 
argument, in brief, is that the Oriental Christians failed to understand 
the real spirit and teaching of Christianity, a rather startling conclusion 
Which it would be out of place to discuss here. It may be suggested, 
however, that he in turn has failed to do justice to the powerful in- 
tellectual superiority of the Muslims in the medieval centuries, and on 
the other hand has not realised the extent to which the class and group 
organisation of medieval society prevented, quite irrespective of creed, 
any intimate association between Muslims and Christians. 

H. A. R. G. 
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Many books on economic and social history for use in schools, 
books which are judicious in choice of subject-matter, picturesque 
and graphic in language, profuse and entertaining in illustrative 
material, are deficient in historical accuracy, out-of-date in their 
scholarship, crude in their generalisations, unrepresentative in their 
choice of both pictorial and verbal examples, and loose in the con. 
nection between text and illustrations. The main line of future 
advance must lie along the path of greater skill in generalisation and 
in choice of examples, a skill which arises from scholarship in com. 
bination with a power of simple and concise expression. Life and 
Work, by John Lord (Rivingtons, 2s. 6d.), a plain outline of English 
economic history from early times, followed by a simple analysis of 
the existing economic system, is soundly written (the twelve pages on 
the development of steam-power, coal, iron and steel being particularly 
good), but makes little advance in that direction. The twenty illus. 
trations are on conventional lines—the geometrical Norman manor, 
the modern liner, etc. A Junior Social and Industrial History of 
England, by F. W. Tickner (Arnold, 3s.), is of much the same scope 
and standard, but contains more purely social history. The sketches 
of the Industrial and Agricultural Revolutions, of the Bank of England 
and of the medieval village system are particularly good. The book 
fails from time to time, however, as Mr. Lord’s does, in generalisation 
which combines accuracy and simplicity, and in examples which are 
striking and, at the same time, representative. Also, in the chapter 
on the “ Cavaliers and Roundheads,” it is surprising to find a modern 
economic and social history which deals solely with the religious 
differences of the two and which says of the pre-War Puritans, extreme 
and moderate alike, that “‘ most of them would have nothing to do 
with the books of their time, or with poetry or the drama.” There 
are about sixty illustrations from many sources, including Rowland- 
son’s prints, but they are not always knitted into the text. The only 
illustration in the chapter on eighteenth-century country life shows 
the pump room at Bath, the centre of sophistication; the only one 
in the chapter on the Cavaliers and Roundheads shows the Spanish 
Armada in full sail. A feature of many of our social and economic 
histories is the complete monopoly given to contemporary illustra- 
tions. This often means the abuse of an ideal, for a quaintly distorted, 
half-relevant contemporary piece of work is not necessarily better 
than a reconstruction which is the result of the judicious exercise of 
imagination, and the monopoly frequently leads to uneven distribu- 
tion between period and period. The book has a good index, much 
superior to the average in size and detail. Social Life in England 


from Saxon Times to the Present Day, by John Finnemore (A. and 


C. Black, 3s. 6d.), has some original features, whilst the subject-matter 
is rather more comprehensive than that of Mr. Lord and Dr. Tickner’s 
books, the style is more lively, the narrative power greater, the infor- 
mation more varied. The descriptions of the Black Death, of life at 
Fountains Abbey, and of the Fenland undertakings of the seventeenth 
century, are particularly good. The seventy-five illustrations are 
well selected. But, again, there are too many serious distortions of 
the picture and the descriptions not infrequently ring false. Mr. 
Finnemore seems to confuse dramatic statement with over-statement. 
The Saxons, we are told, built their huts among the ruins of Roman 
towns, and the main roads in the Middle Ages were “ thronged and 
busy”: one gains the impression that traffic blocks were not un- 
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common. In the eighteenth century, he says, “ Everybody drank 
and no one drank moderately.” The gutters of 1714 were “ often 
filled knee-deep ” with mud and filth, and the streets “filled with 
much quarrelling and fighting.” There are many other instances. 
This is not the way to create sound general impressions, especially 
as a rather vague chronology runs through various parts of the book. 


A Short Economic and Social History, in two volumes, The Dark 
and Middle Ages and Modern Times, by L. G. Brandon (the Gregg 
Publishing Co., 2s. 6d. and 3s. respectively), is distinctly superior to 
either of the above. The introductions are really worth reading, for 
they are eminently common-sense without being commonplace; this 
ig unusual in such books. In both volumes there are constant signs 
of exact knowledge gained from original sources and skilfully applied 
to the elucidation of the subject; any approach to the grotesque is 
avoided, yet a light and very human touch is retained. Mr. Brandon 
does not generalise rashly. The style is compact, telling, graphic, 
and seasoned with humour. Attention is well distributed, except 
that seven pages seem little for the fifteenth century, whilst the Tudor 
and Stuart Poor Law has two and a half pages, and the same space 
is occupied by the dress of the eighteenth-century beau. The detailed 
list of Contents shows that the author is alive to differences between 
classes and to the necessity for attention to many classes if the life 
of one nation is to be represented adequately. In Tudor and Stuart 
times he deals with the schoolboy, university student, sailor, capitalist, 
employer, nobleman, gallant, Anglican parson, Puritan, actor, beggar, 
soldier. The J.P., the yeoman and farmer, the trader, occur to one 
as notable omissions; but the inclusions are good. Mr. Brandon 
rightly dwells on such points as the development of capitalist activity 
in the fifteenth century. The numerous illustrations are generally 
well chosen, although the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have a 
large proportion and the Church, war and knightly orders are very 
prominent. Many are wholly delightful in their humanity and touch 
of humour. The uneven distribution over the centuries and classes 
is inevitable so long as the selection is confined to purely contem- 
porary material. The Suggestions for Exercises are mostly very 
good, sound and provocative. There is a useful and discriminating 
list for further reading in both volumes, and a comprehensive and 
simple time chart. 


Miss Mure MackeEnzix’s lively and provocative Robert Bruce, 
King of Scots (Alexander MacLehose, 12s. 6d)., is not the essay 
in denigration that we have come to expect from the Scottish 
novelist turned historian. “I had, like most of my generation,” 
she declares, “‘ been bred to the conventional view of Bruce as a 
treacherous and rather contemptible figure who somehow, by a sudden 
and violent conversion, was changed into a strong and beloved leader. 
...I1 found to my pleasure that ... the old folk tradition was 
right and that the hero was a hero.”’ A hero before 1306 as well as 
after 1306 is what Miss Mackenzie means. She succeeds in refuting 
the worst of the charges brought against Bruce by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
and Andrew Lang—that he fought against Wallace at the Battle of 
Falkirk, that he “ ratted”’ repeatedly between 1298 and 1303, and 
that he was present at the trial of Wallace in 1305. On other points 
she is not so convincing. She suggests that Bruce went over to the 
English side in 1302 because he had begun to see “that there was 
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no hope for Scotland while the Comyn-Baliol party was at the helm.” 
But the Comyn-Baliol party was by no means down and out in the 
spring of 1302; as late as February 1303 — defeated an English 
army at Roslin and forced it to retire across the border. We cannot 
be as charitable as Miss Mackenzie and deduce from Edward’s letter 
of 3 March, 1304, thanking Bruce for his diligence in searching out 
the fugitive Wallace, the probability that he “ confined his search 
rather carefully to the large area where Wallace was certainly not,” 
or read into Edward’s expressions of thanks for the engines of war 
sent to reduce Stirling Castle any “lack of enthusiasm on the 

of Bruce.” Miss Mackenzie’s interpretation of the data may be the 
correct one, but the scanty evidence may equally well point to another 
conclusion—that unwillingness to see the representative of a rival 
family on the throne of Scotland made Bruce first a lukewarm ally 
of the Comyn-Baliol party and, then, till the death of his father, at 
least, an active supporter of Edward I. 

In one or two other parts of the book she goes beyond her evidence. 
Of the surprise advance of the ‘‘ yeomen, swains and poveraille” at 
Bannockburn she remarks, “ School-book tradition says they came 
of themselves.” But school-book tradition is supported by Barbour. 
This is the only blemish, however, in an excellent account of the battle, 
as vigorous as it is clear and precise. Miss Mackenzie, it may be 
noticed, has refused to be led astray by Dr. W. M. Mackenzie’s ingenious 
conjectures, and has brought the battle-field back almost to the 
traditional site. 

Admirers of Miss Mackenzie’s novels will regret that she has shrunk 
from handling a theme that seems to have been made for her—the 
tale of Bruce’s adventures and hairbreadth escapes in the spring of 
1307. If, for once, she had doubts of Barbour’s veracity, she might 
at least have told Sir Thomas Gray’s story of Bruce and the boatmen. 
Some readers, too, will feel that the humorous, subtle and adventurous 
spirit who is reflected darkly in Barbour and the English chroniclers 
cannot be equated with her conventional patriot-king, and that the 
real Bruce has eluded her, as he has eluded all his previous biographers. 
But she has given us the best biography of Bruce that has yet been 
written: sane and accurate in spite of its enlivening touches of 
prejudice, and as vivacious as it is well-documented. R. L. M. 


Iw Surrey Taxation Returns: Part (A) Fifteenths and Tenths. The 
1332 Assessment. Part (B), List, Calendar and Specimens of Docu- 
ments subsequent to the 1332 Assessment (Surrey Record Society. 
Nos. xvui and xxxm1), Mr. H. C. Johnson has provided a valuable 
companion to Professor J. F. Willard’s new book Parliamentary Taxes 
on Personal Property, 1290-1334. The malpractices of the Collectors in 
1332 led to a new method being adopted for the levy of the tax granted 
in 1334. Direct assessment of goods was now in most cases discarded 
in favour of a method of conference and agreement with the localities 
on the amount that the district was to pay; and 1334 became, 
accordingly, the basis for future charges on the taxpayers. As Pro- 
fessor Willard points out in vol. xvi of this series: “‘ Parliament 
simply granted a certain sum of money and the terms fifteenth and 
tenth bore no proportionate relationship to the wealth of the nation.” 
Accordingly, as Mr. Johnson here shows, Fifteenth and Tenth came to 
mean a fixed sum which the Crown could raise on the grant being made 
by parliament for a specific purpose, usually to provide funds for a war. 
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The first returns which are printed here relate to the 1336 taxation. 
They show that the new expedient of 1334 had been successful. Com- 
paring 1332 and 1336 for the county of Surrey, we see that in the 
earlier year boroughs and demesne lands yielded 861. lls. 43d.; in 
the latter, 88/. 8s. 63d. The eight hundreds, whose returns were 
printed for 1332, produced 2771. 5s. 8}d.; in 1336 they paid 2971. 
ls.4d. Mr. Johnson then takes the hundreds, township by township, 
and, from the particulars of the accounts, shows what each district 
paid in various successive taxations down to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. This method enables us to witness the deduc- 
tions made owing to poverty, devastation and other causes. In his 
Introduction, he shows that in 1436 there was a deduction of 40001. 
for the whole country; and in 1446 the relief was increased to 60001. 
for the single Fifteenth and Tenth. In 1463 an attempt was made 
to recover the 60001. granted to the impoverished towns through an 
additional assessment. The government tried to return to the settle- 
ment of 1334, but failed. This was evidently an exception to Professor 
Willard’s statement (vol. xvi, p. xx) that “the Exchequer always 
tried to restore the 1334 valuation after the cause of distress had 
disappeared, and was successful in many instances.”” We may observe 
two other helpful features of the new Surrey volume. Mr. Johnson 
has noted, about the beginning of the fifteenth century, the practice 
whereby collectors were appointed on the nomination of the knights 
of the shire, or, in the case of the boroughs, the burgesses. In the 
previous century members of parliament had performed the duty, 
and had found it no sinecure, for in 1348 they had asked to be excused 
the office. In the second place, Mr. Johnson prints the names of the 
collectors from 1332 to 1623, a most valuable list. We wish that other 
record societies would follow his example, and that they would also 
give, as he gives, the various spellings of the townships that occur 
in the successive returns. There is no need to dwell further on the 
utility of this volume. The study of taxation in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is still in a rudimentary stage: carefully edited 
documents like these will set it upon the right lines. E. F. J. 


THE twelfth volume of the Calendar of Papal Registers, Papal 
Ietters, 1458-1471 (H.M. Stationery Office, 45s.), is a formidable 
tome of 824 pages of text and 262 of index (pp. 897-912 have been 
inserted upside down in the review copy). Once again Mr. Twemlow 
(incorrectly described as ‘‘ B.A.’’) has placed students of ecclesiastical 
history under a debt for his careful scholarship, and Mr. Ratcliff’s 
indexing has made the book comparatively manageable. The very 
size over the thirteen years of Pius II and Paul II indicates the increased 
growth and formularisation of Papal business with England, Scotland 
and Ireland. The Irish entries are, proportionately, the most numerous. 
Naturally, provisions were very limited as far as this country was 
concerned. English appeals to the Holy See were, on the other hand, 
quite frequent, and there are many interesting instances where the 
judgment of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s auditor was called in 
question (cf. especially the entries on pp. 399-401: it may be noted 
how often matrimonial causes, particularly where the opposing parties 
claim to have contracted marriage with a lady per verba de praesenti, 
give rise to appeal). There is a good example of the “ tuitorial” 
appeal, recently discussed by Miss Churchill, on p. 453, showing that 
petitioners resorted to the Court of Canterbury for protection while 
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the case was being taken to the Holy See. The protection seems to 
have been until the Pope set his judges delegate to work. A striking 
feature of the letters is the number of dispensations on account of 
illegitimacy issued to the children of the clergy. There is much 
useful information relating to the Apostolic Camera. At the beginning 
of the volume the editor has printed, from the early Jndici, the rubricelle, 
or summaries of bulls in Lateran Registers of Pius II and Paul TI 
which are now lost. As was forshadowed in the contents of vol. xi, 
the entries in the present volume are drawn from the Lateran Registers 
of Pius II and the Vatican and Lateran Registers of Paul IT. 
E. F. J. 


The College of Justice, by R. K. Hannay (William Hodge & Co. 
Edinburgh, 7s. 6d.), while it may well serve as a sign-post to some of the 
future activities of the newly-formed Stair Society, is too definitely 
written for a restricted public having some acquaintance with Scots 
law, procedure and terminology. But it should kill once and for all the 
notion that the Scots College of Justice was founded on the model of 
the Parlement of Paris. The Crown played upon the fears of the 
Church to wring from it a perpetual subsidy ostensibly in the interests 
of law and order, actually to fortify a shrunken exchequer. The plea 
at least was amply justified. Maintenance persisted well into the 
sixteenth century, the work of the courts was hampered by irregularity 
of meeting-place and inconstancy of personnel, while, in general, lack 
of means and the absence of a Scots Justinian made the work of forensic 
organisation difficult. The court was meagrely endowed and its lawful 
claims were haltingly met, so that the attainment of the proclaimed 
end was a tardy process, and we can trace in the Crown’s financial 
difficulties over legal reform, justification for the oft-condemned reten- 
tion of the Royal Third of benefices when Scotland officially threw off 
her allegiance to Rome. T.C. 


Le Saint-Siége et les Troubles des Pays-Bas, by Bernard de Meester 
(Louvain: Bibliothéque de l'Université, 40 fr.), is one of the publica- 
tions of the University of Louvain, which includes in its list many 
admirable works. The present is rather a long essay than a book; 
it runs to only 160 pages. The subject is an interesting one. In 
England the story of the struggle in the Netherlands has usually been 
presented from the point of view of Dutch Protestantism. It is well 
worth while to see how these famous events look when regarded from 
the Vatican and the author has gone to all available first-hand authori- 
ties in trying to present them from that standpoint. There is nothing 
very novel or paradoxical in the results obtained from the study. 
There was no real contrast between the policies of Rome and Madrid. 
There was occasional difference on points of detail, and Gregory XIII 
urged the need of conciliation when he came to the Papal throne. 
But that was a matter of expediency, not of principle. He was ready 
to support the policy of Spain when it offered any chance of success. 
Underlying all the action of Philip was the belief that religious uni- 
formity was essential to political unity. No voice is raised in criticism 
of that dogma, which supplies the key to so many events of the century. 

There was one point about which the Pope and King differed 
constantly. Pope Pius V urged that the presence of Philip Il was 
necessary in the Netherlands for the complete subjugation and settle- 
ment of the country. Philip’s behaviour is most characteristic of 
him. He accepted the view; he constantly promised to go; he got 
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money from Rome on this pretext; he made all arrangements for his 
departure. But he never went. The plan was never formally dropped 
but, like so many of Philip’s schemes, it just perished of procrastination. 
The account given on p. 65 of the satisfaction of Pope Pius V with the 
news of the execution of Counts Egmont and Horn is interesting. 
And so is an utterance of the Bishop of Namur which is given on p. 95 : 
“Le Duc d’Albe a fait plus de mal a la religion en sept ou huit ans, 
que Luther et Calvin avec tous leurs suppéts.”’ A. J. G. 


JoHN STRADLING’S The Storie of the Lower Borowes of Merthyrmawr, 
which Mr. H. J. Randall and Professor William Rees have edited as 
the first publication of the South Wales and Monmouth Record Society 
(Ann. Subs. £1 1s.), was written in 1598 and revised in 1601. It tells 
how Sir Edward Stradling, whom the author was to succeed as lord 
of the manor of Merthyrmawr, defended his rights over its sand dunes 
against the designs of various rivals, headed by Griffith Williams, 
tenant under Sir William Herbert of the sub-manor of Candleston. 
The narrative has much to interest students of the topography and 
personnel of Glamorgan at the end of the sixteenth century, but it is 
rather for its lively illustrations of litigation under the Council of the 
Marches that it will be valued by a wider public. 

* T had as lyef have the possession of 500 acres of dry sandye ground 

. as to have a cople of the common sorte of Lawyers tell me, that 
I had right to a farr better thinge, which ys in the possession of an 
other man ” is Stradling’s just comment on his tale. Partisan sheriffs 
and jurors that ‘“‘ will eat stones rather than passe against theire frinds ” 
are taken for granted; the treachery of a clerk who invalidates his 
employer’s case by a technical omission in the pleading is countered by 
that of a gentleman on the other side, whose “ secret inteligence ” 
discovers the trick; and the righteous cause, hindered by the theft 
of counsel’s brief, is promoted by the timely renewal of an excommunica- 
tion which disqualifies the recusant Williams. Stradling makes no 
pretence of impartiality, but his account is well documented, and there 
is further, if superfluous, proof of the useful work to be done by the 
Elizabethan Star Chamber in the decrees which he appends as evidence 
of the character of his opponents. 

Besides the Storie the volume contains in a Miscellany translations 
of two accounts of the receiver of the coal-mine of the lordship of 
Kilvey, near Swansea, one for 1399-1400, the other undated but of 
about the same time; and a list of Roman Catholics in Monmouth- 
shire in 1678. The last is closely related to the report of a House of 
Commons Committee presented by Sir John Trevor on 29 April 1678, 
and appears to add nothing to the information in the Commons’ Journals. 

The book is pleasantly produced, with few misprints, and has a 
good map of Merthyrmawr to supplement the attractive reproduction 
of Stradling’s ‘‘mappe or platt.” Mr. Randall’s introduction and 
notes, at times rather diffuse, are calculated to make the documents 
intelligible to those who, in the words of the new Society’s prospectus, 
“not being professed students of any detailed branch of History, are 
keenly interested in the everyday life and manners of their teaatelens” 
The Society will deserve congratulation if its later publications main- 
tain so fair a balance between the claims of the general reader and 
those of the specialist. G. P. 


Dr. F. H. Haywarp claims in his book 7'he Unknown Cromwell 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) to supply the missing key to the under- 
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standing of Cromwell. It is doubtful if this claim is substantiated, 
Written for the general reader by an educationist rather than historian, 
the book adds no new material to the large mass of Cromwellian data. 
That Cromwell was guided by the Scriptures, the trend of events and 
the Inner Light of conscience is no news to anyone familiar with the 
masterly study of Cromwell by Sir Charles Firth. Even Mr. Belloc, 
whom Dr. Hayward perhaps justly trounces for saying that Cromwell’s 
worst vice was a pleasure in cruelty, admits that “ Cromwell’s religion 
was profoundly sincere, his Puritan conviction real from beginning 
to end.” 

Dr. Hayward denounces others freely for misrepresenting his hero, 
but he appears himself to lack the dispassionate temper desirable in 
an historian. He dismisses as “a typical piece of Restoration fiction ” 
the story narrated by Muddiman in his Trial of King Charles the First, 
of the branding of Lady Anna de Lille by Colonel Hewson during the 
trial, without considering the authenticity of the two letters of Dr. 
John Levett to Sancroft (Harleian MSS. 3784, 271 and 287) in which 
the facts are dispassionately stated, and witnesses cited. His judg- 
ments on Charles I are astonishing in their misreading of the king’s 
character. He accuses him of “ being saturated with conceit and often 
blinded with it in his judgement,” a verdict which reads strangely to 
anyone familiar with Clarendon’s opinion that the king “had an 
excellent understanding but was not confident enough of it.” In life 
and in death, Charles I was sustained by his belief in his divinely 
appointed office, but this was not conceit, bit something greater. 

Dr. Hayward’s book is sincere, but irritating in its pedagogical tone 
and disappointing in its lack of critical detail. He revives Palgrave’s 
charge that Cromwell engineered the Royalist rising of 1655, but he 
“ failed to find” the three masterly articles in the Hnglish Historical 
Review of 1888 and 1889, in which Sir Charles Firth disposed once and 
for all of that charge. The book stimulates criticism and sends the 
reader back to the classical works of Sir Charles Firth and Samuel 
Gardiner. M. C. 











Waar part, if any, have the doctrines and ——— of religious 
teachers played in the fostering of the spirit of capitalist enterprise ‘ 
To the observer there is something amusing and at the same time almost 
pathetic about the anxiety in certain quarters to preserve the past 
reputations of religious communities from association with the unclean 
a Max Weber in a celebrated essay began the current controversy 
by showing how encouraging certain teachings in the moral theology 
of the Puritans must have been to success in a business career, which he 
conceived of as having been directly connected through the doctrine of 
the Calling to the apparatus of Predestination. Qualifications to the 
development and application of this thesis came in due course to be put 
forward, and recently Dr. H. M. Robertson in The Rise of Economic 
Individualism strove to demolish utterly the position of those who hold 
that Protestantism has been a forcing bed for modern business ethics 
and technique. He made some startling assertions about the moral 
teachings of spiritual advisers in the Roman Church from Reformation 
times onwards, giving special prominence to the trading adventures and 
worldly wisdom of members of the Society of Jesus. The Economic 
Morals of the Jesuits by ¥r. J, Brodrick, 8. J. (Milford, 58.), now appears 
by way of answer to certain of Dr. Robertson’s accusations. It seems 
to succeed very well in showing that the latter’s handling of the business 
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ethics of the Order was often unfortunate and that he would have been 
led to different conclusions if the original texts of Laynez, Escobar and 
other prominent members had been carefully examined. Too much 
reliance was placed on tainted sources; the enemies of the Jesuits, 
Pascal among them, were often extremely unfair in the employment of 
quotation and paraphrase. But Fr. Brodrick’s apology, if it damages 
much of Dr. Robertson’s evidence, offers no contribution to the main 
discussion, and its matter could easily have been compressed into a 
short article. That it was not so compressed gives no cause for regret. 
The book offers delightful reading to those who can derive pleasure 
from a display of crisp scholarship lightly handled and ever so mildly 
spiced with the odiwm theologicum. By Ved 


Mucsu the greater part of T'ungkhungia Buranji, or A History of 
Assam, 1681-1826 a.D., compiled, edited and translated by 8. K. 
Bhuyan (Milford, for the Government of Assam in the Department 
of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam, 15s.), consists of an 
English translation of an Assamese chronicle covering the period 
1751-1806 written by a high official of the Ahom Government, Srinath 
Duara Barbarua, in the years 1804-6. This is sandwiched in between 
two compilations of the translator’s, which together with the chronicle 
cover the whole period during which the Tungkhungia Dynasty reigned 
over Assam. In his preface Mr. Bhuyan explains that his method in 
compiling these additions has been to pick out sentences or passages 
from older chronicles and other works and insert them “in due place 
in the evolution of a monarch’s reign.” The passages are strung 
together without reference to their sources, nor even is there anything 
to indicate where one ends and another begins. It is indeed a strange 
method to employ in a work intended presumably forthe use of scholars. 
Moreover, the compiler further explains that in applying it “ the critical 
outlook has been left severely alone.” It has indeed ! 

There is an all-too-brief bibliography, a useful glossary of vernacular 
terms, and an Introduction in which the compiler claims to have “ given 
some scope ”’ to the critical spirit. The whole publication is an awful 
example of the unwisdom of rushing into print that characterises so 
many Indian historical students to-day. D. G. E. H. 


Dr. G. P. Insu’s study of The Company of Scotland Trading to 
Africa and the Indies (Scribner, 12s. 6d.), is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the Darien adventure and of Anglo-Scottish relations at 
the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. With a sense of 
proportion not too common among colonial historians, Dr. Insh has 
placed in the foreground the political and financial history of the 
Company at home, and has given due importance to the international 
consequences of the Darien scheme. Indeed, he almost carries this 
tendency too far, for he tells us little of the history of the colony itself. 
It is a pity that his account of English politics is not quite so clear as it 
should be, for instance, he does not really explain how the Darien 
business was connected with the question of Anglo-Scottish Union in 
1700. Perhaps he underrates the importance of various classes out- 
side Scotland who used the Company for their own purposes,—for 
example, he does not quite bring out the significance of the buccaneer’s 
participation in the colony at Darien, nor put the scheme in its due 

as an incident in the struggle for a foothold in Central America. 
is book, is sometimes obscure as to the order of events, and often 
overwritten. No ship can weigh anchor in Dr, Insh’s pages without a 
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highly coloured description of the scenery surrounding the harbour; 
this sort of thing does not really make a book more readable. Never- 
theless, these are small blemishes in a book which tells an interesting 
story in an interesting manner, and shows a range and versatility which 
raise it out of the class of specialist monographs. 


Henry Fielding, Novelist and Magistrate, by B. M. Jones (Allen 
and Unwin, 8s. 6d.), tries to correlate Fielding’s literary life with 
his experiences at the bar and with his activities as a magistrate. 
These are clearly and concisely set out; much of the book is taken up 
with analyses of Fielding’s well-known pamphlets, and credit is rightly 
given him for the measures which followed the publication of the 
Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers. One definitely 
new piece of information is added—a transcript from the Minutes of 
the Parliament of the Benchers of the Middle Temple, which records the 
calling of Fielding to the bar after being a student in the Temple for less 
than three years instead of the usual six or seven, on the recommenda- 
tion of his uncle, Henry Gould, “ and because of his great application 
and progress in the study of the law ”’ (pp. 70-71). 

In spite of its intention, the book, in the reviewer’s opinion, does 
something less than justice to Fielding. The writer seems unacquainted 
with Professor Blanchard’s admirable work, Fielding the Novelist, a 
Study in Historical Criticism. This book appears, without its sub- 
title, among “ Biographies of Fielding” in Mr. Jones’s bibliography. 
Its object is, actually, *‘ to trace, period by period, the estimate in which 
Fielding has been held as a novelist since the appearance of Joseph 
Andrews, and to point out the main influences—social, literary, and 
individual—which have played a part in the assessment of his genius 
and achievement.”” Two other books are equally misplaced in this 
category : Digeon’s Les Romans de Fielding (which has an introductory 
biographical chapter, it is true) and Jensen’s edition of The Covent 
Garden Journal, with an illuminating but not biographical introduction. 
Mr. Jones appears to have undertaken a rehabilitation of Fielding 
without realising how far rehabilitation has gone. M. D. G. 


Siz BenJaMIN KEENE was one of the most capable and experienced 
men in the English diplomatic service during the age of Newcastle. 
In the last period of his life the relations of the English and Spanish 
courts were perhaps more cordial than at any other time in the century ; 
this was partly due to Keene’s own common-sense, indolence, and 
knowledge of the country in which he had served most of his career. 
He was also a very pleasant writer of intimate letters, though by no 
means in the same class as Horace Walpole, Gibbon or Jane Austen. 
In The Private Correspondence of Sir Benjamin Keene (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 25s.), Sir Richard Lodge has published Keene’s private 
correspondence, chiefly with his friend Castres, some time his colleague 
in Spain and later the English representative at Lisbon. Unfortunately 
the pees reader and the historian will both be a little disappointed 
by this selection. Keene is not quite good enough as a letter writer to 
stand on his artistic merits, and his gossip to Castres (in which three- 
quarters of the book consists) contains singularly little of real 
interest. The same amount of print, paper and editorial care would 
have been better spent on a selection of his public dispatches. It is a 


particular pity that there is not a word which throws light on Keene’s 
rt in the dismission of Ensenada in 1754 ;—it hardly appears from 
is footnote on page 38 that Sir Richard Lodge has grasped the real 
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nature of that “‘frame-up.” In other respects the editing is not quite 
above reproach ; for example, it does not appear why Sir Richard Lodge 
should suspect Ensenada of trying to frustrate the Treaty of 1750, and 
the undated letter on page 492 must have been written in October, not 
September 1756. R. P. 


In a volume of 550 closely-packed pages, The Old Province of Quebec 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press (London: Milford), 
22s. 6d.), Mr. Burt presents the outcome of many years’ labour in the 
Canadian archives. His book, which treats of public affairs in the 
province of Quebec from its acquisition in 1760 to the division of the 
province and the establishment of a new constitution in 1791, is a work 
of first-rate importance in the scholarship of the Dominion. 

Canadians will find it the most detailed and carefully reasoned 
analysis of such vital issues as the constitutional problem, the nationalist 
controversy between French and British inhabitants of Quebec, the 
bungling of the judicial system, the defence of the colony during the 
American Revolution, Indian and commercial affairs, and the settlement 
of the Loyalists. Intricate political details are handled with pungent 
humour and insight, and the book is full of revisions and reversals of 
familiar judgments concerning politics and personalities in Canada. 
Of these the most sensational is the unfavourable picture of Sir Guy 
Carleton, Lord Dorchester. Whereas James Murray emerges with 
enhanced reputation because of his sympathetic handling of a difficult 
military transition, Carleton appears as a bungler in military and civil 
policy, and a disingenuous man who hid first behind the skirts of a 
pro-French clique led by Adam Mabane, and later behind the ambitious 
designs of Chief Justice William Smith. 

English readers of this volume will find particularly interesting 
the chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Shadow of the Peace,” which throws new 
light on the reasons for the boundary line established between Canada 
and the United States in 1783, and which, through its analysis of the 
motives which impelled the British government to violate the treaty 
by refusing to surrender the western posts, forms an important though 
ugly story in diplomatic history. 

American readers should find this volume almost as vital to their 
own history as to the history of Canada, for the shadow of the American 
Revolution dominates the book. True, the Quebec Act is proved to 
have been in process of evolution long before the Boston Tea Party, 
and its terms were not much affected by conditions in the older 
colonies, but the story of Montgomery and Arnold’s invasion of 
Canada, of the Green Mountain Boys, of the Indian posts in the 
hinterland, and of the migration of the loyalisis to Upper Canada 
after the Revolution is all vital to an understanding of Canadian- 
American relations. 


Sophie in London, 1786 (Cape, 10s. 6d.), translated by Clare Williams 
from the T'agebuch einer Reise durch Holland und England, 1788, is an 
excellent example of those impressions of foreign visitors to England 
which become more numerous as the eighteenth century advances. 
Sophie von La Roche arrived at Harwich on 4 September and left 
Dover on 12 October. In this short time she explored London with 
amazing energy and saw a number of interesting people and places to 
which her European reputation as a novelist gave her access. Her 
journal gives a remarkable snap-shot of the London scene of the 
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moment: particularly interesting are her interviews with Warren 
Hastings and his wife. In the windows of the print-shops she is struck 
by caricatures (still extant) of the marriage of the Prince of Wales and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. Her account of meetings with Fanny Burney 
illuminate the corresponding passages in Fanny’s Diary. Sophie saw 
England en rose. Like many other foreign visitors she was impressed 
with English liberty and English humanity—signs of which she saw all 
round her: in the Tower—so different from the Bastille—in Bedlam, 
which she reluctantly visited “ to test British eee “ The 
cleanliness, order and gentleness with which these wretched folk are 
tended . . . affected me greatly.” Here she saw Margaret Nicholson, 
a few weeks after her attempt on the King’s life, reading Shakespeare 
and (apparently) writing petitions to George III, for which she was kept 
supplied with pens. She considers the freedom of ideas allowed to 
children the main source of “ the peculiarly healthy mind to be met with 
more in England than elsewhere. . . . Freedom of thought, speech and 
writing, a general taste for the greatness and simplicity of truth and 
beauty of nature give England the advantage of distinction and 
happiness.” Once only does she admit to seeing the less favourable 
aspect of the English scene: driving from Richmond to London with 
a drunken coachman and in fear of highwaymen gave her leisure for 
“anxious and gloomy cogitation on the imperfections of English 
litigation, character and education.” These, however, she does not 
record. M. D. G. 


Tue French Revolution has again become a “ special subject ”’ in 
the Oxford School of Modern History and Mr. J. M. Thompson’s 
collection of documents, French Revolution Documents, 1789-94 (Black- 
well, 8s. 6d.) has an immediate didactic purpose. It is, however, so 
well planned and the usefulness of such a collection is so great, that 
there should be a welcome for this book in more places than Oxford. 
In the space at his disposal, Mr. Thompson has had to exercise the 
difficult art of cutting and he has done it with great discrimination. 
The trend of modern studies of the revolution is shown by the com- 
paratively high proportion of space given to economic topics; the 
“maximum” is now recognised as deserving of more careful and 
sympathetic study than it would have gained a generation ago. Only 
one omission seems really regrettable; we might have had more 
cahiers, representative of all the orders and of more places than Paris. 
The system of reference to Mathiez, Lavisse, etc. at the end of each 
document saves space and time, but more of Mr. Thompson’s own 
notes or views would have been welcomed; but, for a book so well 
printed and reproduced, the price problem must have been serious and 
this is a cheap book. 

So much cannot be said of Mr. M. W. Patterson’s translation of 
De Tocqueville’s L’ Ancien Régime (Blackwell, 7s. 6d.). One would 
have thought that the number of people able to use Tocqueville with 
profit, and yet unable to read him in French, was small. If there are 
many in this position, they will no doubt be ready to pay this price 
for an unbound, though well-printed edition of L’ Ancien Régime, but 
others will no doubt find the Clarendon Press edition in French, which 
has useful notes and is bound, better value at six shillings. Mr. 
Patterson’s translation is clear and faithful but, inevitably, the savour 
of Tocqueville’s style has evaporated in the rendering into as 

D. W. B. 
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Mr. S. A. Peyton’s edition of the Kettering Vestry Minutes, 1797- 
1853 (Northamptonshire Record Society), is a valuable contribution 
to the study of a critical period in the history of local government in 
England. Between 1801 and 1851 the population of Kettering rose 
from 3011 to 5198, but its only municipal body was the democratic 
parish vestry. Its minutes, in spite of the disappearance of certain 
associated documents, offer a detailed example of the methods by which 
such unincorporated urban communities strove to deal with the 
problems of the age of reform. The upkeep of church and churchyard, 
the appointment of highway surveyors, lighting and watching, and 
public health all received attention, but the management of the poor 
was naturally the most pressing concern of a town where a decaying 
woollen industry added to the distress caused by agricultural depression. 
From £1300 before 1793 the yearly expenditure on the poor rose to 
nearly £4000 in 1801; it averaged £3160 from 1800 to 1812, £4100 
from 1812 to 1817, £5160 from 1820 to 1824, and after dropping to 
£3763 between 1824 and 1829, again exceeded £4000 in the early 
thirties. In 1817 and 1830, when the vestry set forth the extent of 
its troubles in petitions to the House of Commons, this heavy burden 
was shared among fewer than 200 contributors to the poor rate, but 
neither the ingenuity nor the optimism of the overseers and the vestry’s 
special committees could save from failure their successive schemes for 
relieving the rates. The rise and fall of various parish manufacturing 
enterprises, and of such expedients as the round system, the hiring of 
allotments, and the labour rate, can be closely followed in these 
minutes, which, as Miss Joan Wake remarks in her preface, offer many 
interesting parallels with present conditions. Mr. Peyton’s intro- 
duction incorporates information drawn from the manorial records 
and other sources in a lucid and concise account of the parochial 
machinery and its working. The book is well printed and has good 
indexes. @.. F, 


Europe Since Napoleon, by F. C. Patm and F. E. Granam (Ginn, 
17s, 6d.), and The World Since 1914, by W. C. Lanasam (Macmillan, 
16s.), both aim at providing a compact exposition of recent develop- 
ments in politics and society. They differ less in scope and objective 
than might be inferred from their titles and prefatory matter. Messrs. 
Palm and Graham begin their survey at the close of the Napole- 
onic wars and designate it ‘“‘ Europe Since Napoleon.” Mr. Langsam 
is concerned with “The World Since 1914.” But the early chapters 
in the first-named book merely serve as an introduction to study of 
more recent decades, when, according to the author’s thesis, bourgeois 
influence was predominant in western civilisation. This thesis has 
necessitated a survey of other continents. Much space is devoted 
to Japanese imperialism in the Far East, and to recent developments in 
America. Mr. Langsam, on the other hand, deals with selected aspects 
of international affairs rather than with world history. His narrative 
is reasonably full on the evolution of the major European Powers; 
but it altogether ignores Switzerland, South America (save for the 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay) and the Scandinavian countries. 

The World Since 1914 is the more useful book for serious students. 


The author’s reflections on British and French policy will not seem 
quite fair to many European readers, and controversial topics are 
not always treated with impartiality. But there is much useful 
information clearly and concisely set forth. 
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The chief merit of Hwrope Since Napoleon lies in the attempt to 
deal with social philosophy and in the brief surveys of science, literature 
and music. The treatment of political issues is highly provocative, 
Britain and France are regard as ‘oppressors of Moslem peoples ” 
(p. 768), whilst the authors’ general standpoint in dealing with develop. 
ments immediately following the Great War may be judged from the 
following comment on the Treaty of Sévres: “the imperialistic, 
oil-minded powers of the West glutted themselves with their new 
acquisitions in the Near East’ (p. 770). As a book for students, 
this volume appears to have serious limitations. The social and 
political forces of the period are altogether too complex for explanation 
within so brief a survey. Quotations in the text are frequent, but 
there is rarely any indication as to their origin. 

Both volumes have useful maps and bibliographies, but the latter 
are confined to works in English. A. F. H. 


For a school text-book Mr. William Edwards’ British Foreign Policy 
from 1815 to 1933 (Methuen, 5s.) has one uncommon feature : nearly 
one-fifth of it deals with current history (since 1918). And, in the hope 
that the book will interest the general reader too, Mr. Edwards has 
devoted one-third of the entire volume to the years 1914-33. Inevit- 
ably, therefore, some aspects of British foreign policy during the 
century 1815-1914, covered in approximately 140 pages, are lightly 
treated. The foreign policy of the Wellington ministry, 1828-30, is 
dismissed in about a page, and Aberdeen, then foreign secretary, is not 
even mentioned at that point. Mr. Edwards’ style is not very lively 
but his facts are cmitlle accurate, and few slips have been noticed. 


Whereas his book is written for Higher Certificate as well as School 
Certificate candidates, Mr. T. K. Derry’s British History from 1782 to 


1933 (Bell, 3s. 6d.) is intended for students taking only the First Public 
Examination. Apart from chapter summaries which take up 40 pages, 
the book consists of two sections. The first, in 230 pages, covers the 
political history of England and the Empire ; the second, in 65 pages, the 
economic history of the time. On the whole the book is competently 
and brightly written, but there is a fair number of misstatements, and 
some of the maps are not very good. 


A Neglected Period of Connecticut’s History, 1818-1850, by J. M. 
Morse, Yale Historical Miscellany, XXV. Yale University Press, 
Milford, 18s. 6d.), is a fitting complement to Dr. Purcell’s Connecticut in 
Transition, 1775-1818. It is the story of the peaceful development of 
a self-sufficient, predominantly agricultural community, little troubled 
by the great movements which swept the country at large. Despite 
the overthrow of the established church and the enactment of a liberal 
constitution in 1818, congregationalism and conservatism still reigned 
in Connecticut. Political strife had ended, economic had hardly begun ; 
and conservatism was enhanced by a faulty system of representation 
which gave to rural areas a preponderance in the legislature increasingly 
marked with the gradual change in the economic bases of society. By 
1850 the growth of industry, the revolution in transportation, the shift- 
ing of population, heralded the end of an old order, though not of 
rural sndemiaaene in politics. 

No one can understand the history of the United States without 
attending to the history of the several states; and if, as Henry Adams 
maintained, Connecticut before the Civil War was a part of New Eng- 
land rather than of the United States, Dr. Morse’s careful study is 
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none the less interesting for that. Nothing, perhaps, could have en- 
livened the dull record of political events; and at times the reader 
would have been grateful to Dr. Morse if he had indicated more closely 
the connections between state and national affairs in matters of politics 
and economics. His work remains a solid contribution to our know- 
ledge of pre-Civil War America. R. A. H. 


THE criticism is commonly made against the leaders of the Anti- 
Slavery Movement that they lacked first-hand acquaintance with 
conditions in the slave-owning colonies. This is no doubt true of many 
who assisted Wilberforce in the parliamentary campaign against 
slavery. Zachary Macaulay, on the other hand, was singularly well 
equipped in practical experience for the important task of making 
known to Parliament and public the real characteristics of the slave 
system. The four years which he spent in Jamaica acquainted him 
with the appalling conditions of slave labour in the West Indies. 
Knowledge of the slave trade followed when he became acting Governor 
of Sierra Leone; and he made his grasp of the whole degrading system 
complete by practical experience of the middle passage. The part 
which he played in the movement to abolish slavery is ably and con- 
cisely told by Mr. Charles Booth in the volume under notice, Zachary 
Macaulay (Longmans, 6s.). It was Zachary’s task to keep up a corre- 
ee with all who could give authentic evidence of the application 
of the so-called “ ameliorating ’’ laws which the West Indian legislatures 
were enduced to enact in the ‘twenties. Mr. Booth aptly enough 
described him as “‘ permanent Under-Secretary for the Anti-Slavery 
department ”’ (p. 105), and devotes the greater part of his small volume 
to the manner in which Macaulay exposed misrepresentation, and dis- 
played the actual condition of the slaves. It is a book for the general 
reader rather than the student, somewhat inadequately documented, 
but conveying a lucid and vivid picture of Macaulay and his self- 
sacrificing activities on behalf of a noble cause. A. F. H. 


THE letters in A Great Lady’s Friendships, Introduction and notes 
by the late Lady Burghclere (Macmillan, 21s.), were written to Mary, 
Marchioness of Salisbury, and by her second marriage, Countess of 
Derby. They form an outstanding example of the political corre- 
spondence of a grande dame who moved in the highest circles of English 
society at a time when this society was still the centre of English 
political action, though it had ceased to be the centre of English 
political thought. The letters tell one little that is new, but they are 
valuable as evidence of the views of the writers upon contemporary 
events in Europe. It is remarkable how little this inner circle actually 
did know about high policy in the great continental states, though one 
must allow for the discretion of correspondents in the position of Lord 
Cowley. Lord Cowley’s letters are indeed the most important docu- 
ments in the book ; it is interesting to read his judgment in March 1866 
that “the Austrians are far weaker than is supposed.’’ Mr. Robert 
Lowe was the most amusing of the letter-writers. Lowe wrote with 
freedom and candour about himself and his ambitions, and did not hide 
his bitterness of mind. (For example : ‘‘ Gladstone shewed, as I thought, 
his usual vulgarity and want of taste.”) The foreign correspondents 
include the Queen of Holland, the duc d’Aumale, and count Apponyi. 

The collection was made and annotated by the late Lady Burghclere 
before her death in July 1933. Lady Burghclere also wrote an historical 
introduction and a summary of events for each year between 1864 and 
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1878. One may not always agree with Lady Burghclere’s judgments, 

but her work shows great care and thoroughness, and a vivid and 

lively interest in the personalities and events described in the letter, 
E. L. W. 


Mr. C. H. Coteman’s The Election of 1868 : the Democratic effort to 
regain control (New York, Col. Univ. Press; London, P. 8. King, 25s.) 
is a book for the specialist, and other readers may be content to accept 
its general conclusions. Mr. Coleman makes it clear that the parties 
were very much more evenly divided than the vote in the electoral 
college would suggest, and it is probable that the Republican popular 
majority was due to negro suffrage. It is, however, at the same time 
not true to say that Grant would have been defeated but for the 
reduction of Democratic strength in the south by the operation of the 
Reconstruction acts. A “solid South ” would not have given Seymour 
a majority in the college. Upon the obscure history of the Democratic 
nominating convention Mr. Coleman writes clearly and suggestively, 
but he has not been able altogether to resolve the puzzle. The book 
throws much light on Chase’s attempts to secure the Democratic 
nomination, and although Mr. Coleman does the best he can for him, 
Chase cuts but a sorry figure. H. H. B. 


M. Henri Siz’s Science et Philosophie d’aprés la doctrine de M. Emile 
Meyerson (Paris: Alcan, 15 fr.) is an interesting though fragmentary 
discussion of the relations between science and philosophy and the 
humbler place of history among more masterful subjects. M. Sée 
makes some illuminating suggestions on the basis of M. Meyerson’s 
epistemological theories, towards the solution of those difficulties which 
trouble the historian when he begins to examine the nature of his work. 
Every one of the assumptions made by historians is open to the dis- 
integrating criticism of philosophy, and the results of this criticism are 
no less serious because so many historians refuse to be aware that their 
houses are flimsily built. M. Sée has faced the main problems in his 
own writings on the philosophy of history ; he now sums up his views in 
relation to a particular theory of knowledge. He agrees with M. 
Meyerson that “‘la pensée mathématique ne différe pas, dans son 
essence, de la pensée non-mathématique.” There is, in other words, 
no final difference between intuition and intelligence. The “ divina- 
tion” of history, the “intuition”? upon which Michelet insisted, 
imply a practised discipline of the mind; without this discipline and 
intelligence, “‘ divination ” leads merely to romance. One may speak 
of a hovering of the mind, a “ flottement de la pensée,” but every 
movement is informed with intelligence and reasoning. From this 
point of view M. Sée considers the old controversy whether history is or 
is not a science—a controversy which is often barren because it is 
fought over purely formal issues. The question only has value if it is 
directed towards the problem whether historians can produce results 
which are scientific results. If historians cannot produce these results, 
the reason may be, not the “ superior ” value of the physical sciences 
in any scale of values applied to branches of knowledge or the activities 
of the mind, but, on the contrary, the greater richness and closeness to 
reality of history itself. If the knowledge of causes, which Hobbes 
thought to be the greatest delight of man, is practically impossible in 
ite full sense in history, it is equally true that history, a “ science 
essentiellement explicative,” cannot do without the search for causes; 
though historians will not have any illusion about the “ causes ” which 
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they discover. “Il s’agit surtout d’établir quelques unes de ces 
conditions déterminantes des phénoménes historiques.” 

M. Sée’s reasoning is extremely close, so close that one might say, 
paradoxically, that a step is jumped here and there. The book is a 
summary of a system of thought which is in itself closely knit together 
and covers the sciences of man as well as the physical sciences. A 
summary is a summary, and no more; but the student will find that, 
although he can read M. Sée’s book in no long time, he will be directed 
to a further course of reading which will occupy many months, and will, 
perhaps, change his attitude towards the work he is trying to em 

E. L. W. 


An unfinished work on Historical Material and four privately printed 
pers by the late Miss Lucy Maynard Salmon, of Vassar College, have 
oe collected in a book, Historical Material (Milford, 11s. 6d.). The 
nine chapters of the unfinished book take up about one-half of the book. 
These chapters are graceful, vivacious, and cleverly put together. 
Every page reflects the writer’s enthusiasm, and love for the little 
details of historical evidence to be gathered from likely and unlikely 
sources. A few statements here and there show that the book was not 
written on the eastern side of the Atlantic Ocean. An English writer 
would not say that Old Sarum had disappeared from the coast of 
England ; on the other hand, there are a great many interesting details 
about American history and American usages which will be entirely new 
to English readers. Few people in England, for example, know that 
Vancouver Island is overrun with broom and roses taken from England, 
or that the proper Castilian rose is found in Californian gardens (Miss 
Salmon mentions a less romantic fact : the introduction of the thistle 
into Tasmania by Scotsmen !). Two papers on History in a Back Yard 
and Main Street are full of ingenious deductions, and would form an 
excellent introduction to the study of history for any boy or girl. The 
essay on the Dutch West India Company on the Hudson is short but 
packed with interesting facts. E. L. W. 


Tuer papers by Sir Arthur Salter collected in his United States of 
Europe (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) record his impressions of contemporary 
“events and tendencies of opinion which constituted the environment 
in which the League and its policy developed.” The judgments passed 
are therefore not vitiated by ex post facto knowledge. Some of the 
memoranda (e.g. chap. vii) influenced the final decisions of League 
delegations ; while for the general reader the author’s shrewd apprecia- 
tion of difficulties and mistakes in policy which Governments preferred 
to admit only after bitter experience (cf. pp. 36, 54, 66, 92, 201, 215, 224) 
will be matter for grim admiration. The subject-matter covers most 
of the political, economic and administrative functions of the League, 
linked together a and chronologically by Mr. W. Arnold- 
Forster’s notes. The book reflects throughout a scrupulously correct 
“ League ” view of international problems. A. C. F. B. 

Dr. LavTeRPacut’s monograph T'he Development of International 
Taw (Longmans, 6s. 6d.) comprises five lectures delivered at the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies at Geneva in January 1934, 
and there can be no higher praise of them than that they will stimulate 
discussion upon the judicial functions of the Permanent Court, although 
on one or two points they will unquestionably provoke disagreement. 
For example, in his interesting discussion of the extent to which the 
Permanent Court considers preparatory work in the interpretation of 
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treaties, the learned author mentions and explains the English practigg ~ 
excluding Parliamentary debates in the interpretation of a statute, | 
Treaties are not, as the author indicates, statutes; but there is also a © 
rule of evidence excluding in general parol evidence where a contract 7 
has been reduced to writing, which is a further expression of the English ~ 
point of view, and to which Dr. Lauterpacht’s explanation of the Eng. 
lish rule of statute interpretation would have no application. An ~ 
exceedingly stimulating branch of the author’s inquiry deals with the ~ 
extent to which treaties can confer rights on individuals in the view of © 
the Permanent Court. English Courts will have none of this doctring ~ 
(Civilian War Claimants’ Association v. The King, 1932 A.C. 14); 7 
and the reviewer has been exceedingly interested to find a hint of the © 
equitable doctrine of part performance in the Eastern Greenland judg. — 

ment.’ Dr. Lauterpacht’s lectures are a most valuable contribution to ” 
the literature of the Permanent Court. G. W. Kis 


WE have received the following pamphlets :—The First Stages in ~ 
the Development of Greek Coinage by J. G. Milne (Blackwell, 1s. 6d.), 
‘an interesting analysis of the factors affecting the origins of G 
currency; the fourth edition of the Guide to the Department of Coins 
and Medals in the British Museum (British Museum, 1s. 6d.); The™ 
Origin of the West Saxon Kingdom, a lecture by G. M. Young, given — 
in aid of the Wiltshire branch of the Council for the Preservation of © 
Rural England (Milford, 2s.); Westminster Papers, No.2: The Norman © 
Undercroft and Museum and the Remains of the Monastic Buildings, ~ 
being an attempt to give more detailed information about the Abbey ~ 
than can be obtained in guide-books, by L. E. Tanner (Milford, 3d.); 7 
Meister Eckhart by E. Seeberg (J. C. B. Mohr, Tubingen, M. 1.20, a7 
guide to recent Eckhart studies; Studien zur Jacobus Acontius by ~ 
E. Hassinger, a closely documented study with special reference to | 
the author’s “‘Stratagemata Satanae’’ (Abhandlungen zur Mittleren™ 
und Neueren Geschichte, Berlin); Lieutenant James Cook by F. Watson 
(Australia : Angus and Robertson, 2s. 6d.), being an examination of 7 
the manuscripts relating to the voyage of the Endeavour on the east | 
coast of Australia, 1768-1771. 

Some interesting pamphlets on local history deserve notice: The 
Value of Local History is an inspiring address given by Sir Henry: 
Lambert as President of the Mid-Surrey branch of the Association 
(obtainable from G. Pullinger, Esq., The Library, Epsom, 1s.)j 
Excavations at the Roman Fort at Brough-on-Humber, by P. Corder 
(published by the Hull University College Local History Committee, 
by arrangement with the East Riding Antiquarian Society, 1s), 
a work which is a useful illustration of what can be done ty 
active local workers; and two of a projected series of Parochial: 
Histories of Devonshire, (1) Okehampton, by E. H. Young, and (2) Hola 
worthy by W. I. Leeson Day, produced under the auspices of the 
Devonshire Association. These works are models of their kind, pro-) 
vided with references to sources, printed and manuscript, and con=) 
taining excellent photographs and maps. We commend, too, the 
cheap, serviceable local guides appearing from His Majesty’s Stationery” 
Office at a price of 6d. each. Those recently published provide guides 
to Rievaulx Abbey, Middleham Castle, Yorkshire, Kensington Palace, 
Helmsley Castle, Yorkshire, Old Sarum, Richmond Castle, Yorkshire, 
St. Mawes Castle, Harlech Castle, The Bishop’s Palace, St. David 
and Porchester Castle. 








